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SEEING, HEARING, BELIEVING 


By WILFRED FUNK, Author and Publisher 
(Seventeenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


PERSONALLY can’t quite get the 

reasoning of an atheist. An agnos- 
tic is something else again. When a 
man says “I don’t know,” I can go 
along with him quite a way. He seems 
human and friendly to me _ because 
there are so many things in this diffi- 
cult world of ours that I don’t know 
myself, 

On the other hand, an atheist knows. 
Or says he does. And I am not trying 
to go into any sarcastic, religious rou- 
tine when I say I envy his courage. 

It takes real bravery to affirm. But 
in this world of miracles it seems to 
me it takes a whale of a lot more 
guts to deny. 

Here, for example, I can sit in my 
home, spin Aladdin’s own dial, and 
pick one voice from the ten trillion 
radio waves that are circling out to 
the far shores of infinite space. To be 
able to do such an incredible thing as 
that even yet stops me with amaze- 
ment. Personally, after the scientists 
pulled that pretty little trick on me, 
I’m not going to be surprised at any- 
thing any more. 

The atheist seems to have it all 
worked out. He has examined all the 
theories of the theologians and he is 
highbrow enough to have studied the 
comparative religions of the world. It’s 
all the bunk, says he. What impresses 
me is that he must have acquired a 
deep trust in the clarity of his intellect 
and in the accuracy of his five senses. 

These senses of ours and this in- 
tellect we possess are the first points 
where my faith in atheism opens up a 
seam. I haven’t much faith left in my 
own senses. They’ve fooled me too 
often. 

Just for instance: You~have eyes. 
And what do you see? In the narrow 
range of visible light your eyes can 
run the gamut from the short waves of 
violet to the long rays of red. There 
are waves beyond violet and waves 
beyond red which are invisible to us. 
Therefore there are two _ infinite 
worlds of color above and below these 
points that you and I can’t see at all. 
What are these other worlds? I don’t 
know. Do you? You don’t? Then 
your sense can’t be so infallible, after 
all. 

Then there’s the matter of sound. 
These two ears we have can catch a 
little of it. Not very much, though. 
We run the range of the pianoforte 
from low A to high C and a bit beyond. 
We don’t put in any strings for the 
other sounds we could hear. A lower 
register would give a rather rusty and 
unpleasant tone, and the higher peep- 
peeps would be irritating. Our real 
range of sound runs only from 20 to 
20,000 wave lengths. Beyond and at 
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each end are vast worlds of silence. 
There are untold numbers of sound 
waves existing that our ears can’t hear 
at all, despite megaphones and am- 
plifiers. 

Feeling? Taste? Smell? Our primi- 
tive faculties scarcely touch these vast 
shores. 

Shall we come closer to the things 
of the mind itself? 

We live in a stream of time. Your 
finite intellect certainly can’t think of 
such a thing as endless time, can it? 
And yet you are equally incapable of 
marking a beginning or an end to it. 
To make our foundations even more 
insecure, modern Einsteins doubt the 
very existence of time itself. 

Space is an equally impossible prob- 
lem for us. It must end. It can’t end. 
Our inadequate minds grasp pitiful 
segments of these vast circles. They 
are not even competent to appraise this 
world we live in. 

Should we trust our judgments too 
much on the possible things to come, 
when things present are incompre- 
hensible? 

Suppose, before I was born, it had 
been possible to describe to me the 
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life on this earth, in all its strange ,),. 
tails. I rather believe I would }.,, 
called the prophet who tried to pr, 
ise me things like that a most ec;, 
ious crackpot. . 

Would I have believed in his 
dreams? I doubt it. How cou!q | 
have credited such fantastic nons, 
as this? I would have been a 
believer, an atheist. Be honest. 
would you have done? And yet 
predictions which would have s 
ed fantastic to the point of absurdj; 
came true. Granting the myste: 
this life, is the mystery of another | 
then, at all improbable? 

And this isn’t all that bother 
by a jugful. We are cursed and bhi 
ed with appetites and instincts. \, 
are hungry. There is food. Thirsty 
There is drink. We have the instinct 
of love. There are those to love. \\, 
are eager for power, wealth. Wealth 
and power are to be had. For every 
single desire, there is a possible fu!- r 
fillment. 

Put a potato plant in the cellar. Thy 
vine will search until it finds sunligh él 
to grow upon. It is born with th: T 
belief that there is sunlight to be found. 2 
and so there is. All the things that 5 
plants and animals desire are t 
found. T 

There is no savage tribe, no civil- 7 
ized race, that has not searched for « qn 
God and longed for immortality. [t's ni 
the earliest, deepest, and most passi: t] 
ate desire of mankind. ga 

Let’s call this instinct by the trite ti 
name of religion. 

This instinct, this emotion, has often & 
been more powerful than any other. C, 
It has conquered love, at times. And A 
even the fear of death. It has built 
civilizations. It has set the spires of 
churches in the valleys around the 193 
world. Li 

If this religious business is fiction, bar 
it’s a tough little fable to kill. They wh 
wrote it off the books in the French 
Revolution, you know, and il n ‘ 
sneaked in the back door. They liq . 
dated it in Russia. It is filteri " 
again. They buried it in the cata- or, 
combs. It escaped and covered thi dry 
earth. They crucified it. It was born cou 
again. r 

Yes, sir. Like it or not, ath« ol an i 
otherwise, it looks as though you and bety 
I and all of us were going to hav whi 
deal with religion for the-rest « w 
time. 

It would seem so odd if such : 
found desire as this should not have 4 resi 
factual realization. All our other |) inte 
stincts have. It would be the one grea! in 
exception. Why should there be on cam] 
great exception? Why should our Stim: 
logic break down again. and deny s2!- STeSs 
isfaction to this one? Should it do Bu 
this? 

I’m all out of answers. You tel! me. 
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appear next week.—Ed.] 
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PROHIBITION— 


Contest Between Wets and Drys Continues 


N ‘SEPTEMBER 16 Miss Laura 

Lindley, research secretary of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s national head- 
quarters in Washington, received a 
message from Walter Hoshal, Ken- 
tucky superintendent. “I’ve won the 
last eight counties out of nine on local 
option,” Mr. Hoshal triumphantly re- 
ported. Today Kentucky, which prob- 
ably produces as much whiskey as the 
rest of the states combined, has 53 dry 
to 67 wet counties, 

In Pennsylvania, where there were 
almost 100 local option elections early 
in September, 27 communities made 
switch-overs, 14 formerly wet towns 
going dry and 13 
dry towns going 
wet. But Tap & 
Tavern,one of that 
state’s leading li- 
quor trade jour- 
nals, pointed out 
that the wets 
gained in popula- 
tion though losing 
one town, 

In Alabama, 
where Madison 
County voted dry 
on Sept. 23, the Anti-Saloon League 
says that it has won 14 out of 
\9 local option elections since March, 
1937. But in statistical frankness, the 
League points out that in 1937 Ala- 
bama, a dry state, wrote a law under 
which any county could “secede” from 
the state dry law if it wished. Of the 
67 counties, 24 then voted wet and 43 
dry. So most of the local option elec- 
tions have been on the question of re- 
maining dry. With some switches 
from wet to dry and dry to wet, the 
drys have made a net gain of two 
counties in Alabama since 1937. 


hese local option elections are only 
an instance of the continuing contest 
between drys and wets in America, 
which Repeal far from ended. Both 
wets and drys remember that Amer- 

's first national Prohibition occur- 
red early in the First World War un- 
der the Food Control Act. If they had 
forgotten, they were reminded by bills 
introduced shortly after the draft act, 
to enforce Prohibition near Army 
camps—bills which Secretary of War 
Stimson opposed, and on which Con- 
sress has taken no action. 

But the wet and dry fight is active 
again. It concerns a big business. In 
\'41 the Treasury collected in liquor 
faxes, exclusive of customs, $820,056,- 
178. The liquor industry estimates 
that from 1933 through 1940 it paid 
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almost six and one-half billion dollars 
in taxes. And millions of people are 
interested in liquor, for and against. 
There were enough for, in 1933, to- 
gether with those opposed to Prohibi- 
tion as an invasion of constitutional 
states’ rights, to cause repeal of the 
18th Amendment. 


Numerous local option elections be- 
ing held this year indicate the contin- 
uing contest. Eight years after Repeal 
the Prohibition question is still a very 
lively one—as it probably will be for 
years in a democratic America, The 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, headed by Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith, and the Anti-Saloon League, of 
which Methodist Bishop Ralph S. 
Cushman, of Denver, is president, did 
not go out of business with Repeal. 
Their feelings are expressed by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, as quoted by 
the Anti-Saloon League: “The repeal 
of Prohibition did not solve our prob- 
lem. As sure as history repeats itself, 
a revolt is due, a change of public atti- 
tude.” 

Nor are Prohibition advocates alone 
in feeling that the dry movement is 
again piling up the same impetus as it 
did beginning with the turn of the cen- 
tury. Two years ago, Will Irwin, foe 
of national Prohibition, wrote: “Be- 
tween Repeal and 1938, about 7,000 
political units, mostly townships, vil- 
lages or small cities, voted on Prohibi- 
tion; of these, 5,500 went as dry as 
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their state laws permitted. The dry 
movement is proceeding exactly in the 
Same way as in the early 1900's.” 

Mr. Irwin’s figures for dry territory, 
which agreed with the Anti-Saloon 
League’s, have presumably increased 
somewhat since his survey. But League 
headquarters are honest in not putting 
out hard-and-fast figures for territory 
“dry” by local option. Likewise, Re- 
peal Associates, offspring of the old 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, and the spirits and beer 
industry, which are not adverse to 
trading figures with the League though 
they eye one another’s statistics ask- 
ance, also confess that they cannot 
make an accurate count. For figures 
on local option are a statistician’s 
nightmare. 

Before Prohibition, local option was 
a fairly black-and-white matter, a 
community being 
either wet or dry. 
Under __ today’s 
laws, differing 
from state to state, 
there may be as 
many as five dif- 
ferent options. An 
Anti - Saloon 
League study gave 
these results for 
Maine, to take one 
confusingly  typi- 
cal state. In Maine, 
“295 out of 504 towns voted against 
state stores; 328 towns against wine 
and spirits ON sale—on the premises; 
298 against beer ON sale; and 262 
against beer OFF sale.” In Illinois 
not only towns and townships, but 
even Chicago election precincts may 
hold local option elections. Since the 
precinct votes are not a matter of 
official record, the figures are con- 
fusing. This is reflected in the 
League’s statement that “114 precincts 
and parts of precincts have been voted 
wholly or partially dry.” 

As to the cause for the shift of much 
territory from the wet to the dry col- 
umn, both the League and Repeal As- 
sociates agree, though with different 
conclusions. Many, though not all 
states, became wet either automati- 
cally or by state law upon Repeal. 
Immediately those territories which 
were dry by preference began going 
dry by law as fast as local option 
would permit. 

Repeal Associates believes that now 
“the matter of whether communities 
want to have liquor sold or not has 
been pretty well settled.” Changes at 
present, they declare, are much fewer 
than in the early days of Repeal. 
“Whichever way the change goes,” 
says C. L. Chapin, secretary of Re- 
peal Associates, “it is likely to reflect 
the intensity of the work, by wet or 
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4 ~ 
dry interests, which effected the 
change.” Drys, on the other hand, 


think that every new local option 
success is bringing the nation closer 
back to Prohibition, spurred, in Dr. 
Fosdick’s words, by “a change in pub- 
lic attitude born out of disgust with 
and fear of the intolerable estate we 
are now in.” 

But, in many instances, the wets 
see local option only as restoring the 
old law-evasion methods of Prohibi- 
tion days. They point to Texas as an 
example. Texas is a state in which lo- 
cal option elections are common, 
since counties hold them at will; 133 
counties are wet and 120 counties dry. 
They point out that frequently when 
a Texas county goes dry by local op- 
tion, the liquor business simply shifts 
to the drug stores. Repeal Associates 
quotes a statement signed by 17 mem- 
bers of the Lubbock County Minister- 
ial Association. It stated that, “168,- 
745 prescriptions for liquor have been 
filled in the city of Lubbock over a 
period of five months, Dec, 1, 1939, to 
April 30, 1940.” On the basis of the 
county’s 48,600 population, enough li- 
quor was sold to supply 3.47 pints in 
five months to every county resident. 
Many drug stores in dry Texas coun- 
ties keep a “prescription doctor” on 
their staff. 

Will there be a revival of the dry 
movement of the early 1900’s? Then, 
as now, first communities, counties, 
and then whole states began going 
dry. In 1919 there were 33 dry and 
15 wet states. In 1917, a year before 
war-time Prohibition under the Food 
Control Act was effected, the National 
Prohibition Amendment was finally 
proposed by Congress and submitted 
to state legislatures, following an 
amendment which Congress had re- 
jected in 1914. The 18th Amendment 
was ratified by sufficient states in 
1919 and went into effect a year later. 

But even if the drys once again blot 
out wet areas as effectively as they 
did up to 1919, many of them would 
not have another 18th Amendment. 
Just so, many wets who would bow to 
nation-wide Prohibition, would fight 
national Prohibition with the same 
moral and political fervor as they did 
before. National Prohibition, they de- 
clare, is entirely antipathetic to our 
Constitutional doctrine of _ states’ 
rights. 

Edward B. Dunford, attorney for 
the Anti-Saloon League, after em- 
phasizing that these views are his own 
and not necessarily those of the 
League, says that though the 18th 
Amendment was necessary, he be- 
lieves it was self-defeating; nor does 
he advocate its return, except as a last 
resort. This apparent paradox is actu- 
ally no paradox at all. Mr. Dunford is 
as ardent a foe of liquor as ever. He 
simply believes that the 2ist Amend- 
ment, especially in its little-noticed 
Section 2, offers a more democratic 
manner of wiping out the liquor trade 
—if it is put to use by any future 
majority favoring Prohibition. 

The 18th Amendment, Mr. Dunford 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE. 





President: Russia’s Religion 


With the obvious intent of winning 
popular support for aid to Russia, 
President Roosevelt cited an article in 
the Soviet Constitution which guaran- 
tees religious freedom, essentially the 
same as does our Bill of Rights. The 
statement started nation-wide discus- 
sion. Many contended that the article 
had been nullified by the Stalin ad- 
ministration; others were pleased to 
see evidence of a change in Russia’s at- 
titude toward the churches, due to 
American influence, 

This subject was brought up in a 
letter to Secretary of State Hull by the 
Polish Ambassador who stated that 
the Soviet Union had granted full free- 





International 


Hull Conferred on Neutrality Question 


dom of worship to Polish armed 
forces now being recruited at Moscow. 
It was generally believed that the 
President’s statement had a connection 
with Myron Taylor’s recent mission to 
the Vatican, and possibly with the 
journey of Russian Ambassador Ou- 
mansky to Moscow. And a later state- 
ment issued by the White House on be- 
half of the President expressed the 
hope that the way had been opened 
for developing full religious freedom 
in Russia. 

The President continued to explore 
the neutrality question in long con- 
ferences with Secretary Hull (who 
celebrated his 70th birthday by 
working out new proposals) before 
bringing the subject to a test in Con- 
gress. There were indications that he 
favored a modification of the Neutral- 


_ity Act which would permit him to 


arm merchant ships and send them 
through combat zones to belligerent 
ports. His stand on the freedom of the 
seas was stressed in his speech on 
Liberty Fleet Day when he said, “We 
propose that these ships sail the seas 





as they are intended to do.” He pr 
ed the point in listing the cargo | 
with the sinking of the Pink 5; 
-which included, he said, eno) 
cheese to feed 3,500,000 laborers f 
week; powdered milk equivalen: 
432,000 quarts; pork products eqy 
alent to 8,000 hogs; corn that 600 a 
would produce, and tractors tha! 
would plow 715 acres a day. Secrets 
of the Navy Knox, sort of adva: 
scout for the Administration, told ti, 
American Bar Association at Ind 
apolis that “We are already sweeping 
the German pirates from the North 4! 
lantic.” He also declared in fav: 
fighting “elsewhere than on our 0) 
soil,” 

Meanwhile, the President annou: 
that he would soon ask Congress | 
a sweeping extension in the s 
security law that would increas: 
number eligible for aid from 40),()\) 
000 to about 80,000,000. His plan would 
extend old-age pensions and un 
ployment insurance to farmers, s 
ants, professional workers and othe: 
classes, One purpose of the m 
the President said, was to help prev: 
inflation and ease the transition from a 
war to a peace economy. 

Among other developments in | 
President’s week were these: 

e The President ridiculed the 
gestion that recruiting of the Arm 
stopped so that all new equipme: 
could be sent to Britain and Russia 

@ The veto power of the President 
was exercised on a bill against va 
grancy in the District of Columbia. 
He favored the bill but objected t 
loose wording. 

e In a message to 50 Gold Sta 
Mothers in their annual pilgrimage t 
the Tomb of the Unknown Solvdic! 
the President said, “We all find inspir- 
ation in the self-sacrifice and steadfast 
patriotism of the mothers whose sons 
gave their lives for their country. 
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. 
Defense: Production 

Peak of production in the $60,)0'- 
000,000 defense program is now }§ 
months away, say experts, but th 
former trickle is already becon a 
stream—a stream with many nm . 
gredients. A newly-produced artic! 
of significance is the 90-mm. anl!-all- 
craft gun mount (see cover). The Al- 
lis-Chalmers Co, announced that lars' 
scale production is ready to begin. “! 
about the same time, the War Depat' 
ment hinted that the “deadly” Bofors 
anti-aircraft gun, of Swedish des!s®, 
was being received by the Arm) 
quantity. It can shoot nearly tw’ 
miles straight up. 

A few days previously, 
stereoscopic height-finder, a prec!s!' 
instrument to determine the altitud 
" of airplane targets, was turned out }y 
the Eastman Kodak Co., 10 months 
ahead of schedule. Another “first 1 
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the stainless steel plane (see cover), 
in which spot welding replaces the 
slower operation of riveting, Another 
big new source of firing power was 
opened as the $35,000,000-plant at 
Weldon Springs, Mo., began turning 
out TNT, just three days after the even 
larger TNT plant at Kankakee, IIL, 
started production, This stuff, which 
looks like brown sugar, goes into 
bombs and Jarge shells. For cartridges 
and smaller shells, the two big smoke- 
less powder plants in Virginia and 
Indiana increased their production by 
66 per cent in the last six weeks. 

[t was in connection with Army 
maneuvers in Louisiana that Under 
Secretary of War Patterson (who said 
he was “very happy” with everything 
he saw) announced that all front-line 
combat troops would have the new 
semi-automatic Garand rifles in a very 
short time. This gun, it has been as- 
serted, makes an American soldier 
worth four soldiers of any other na- 
tion. 

The general verdict on the complet- 
ed maneuvers was that our soldiers 
are potentially the best, but that they 
need at least six months more training 
—especially the officers. It was also 
held that the Army has developed a 
better blitz defense than blitz attack. 
The defending army won both times. 
Further work on the offensive, as well 
as other phases of warfare, started 
with the 1st Army maneuvers in the 
Carolinas, which will last two months. 

Meanwhile, as a prelude to the big 
splash of cargo carriers on Liberty 
Fleet Day (PATHFINDER, Oct. 4), 
the Navy staged a double launching at 
Kearny, N. J., of the destroyers Ham- 
bledon and Rodman (see cover). 
And the Boston Navy Yard celebrated 
Liberty Fleet Day by sending into the 
water two more destroyers, a mine- 
sweeper and an oil tanker. The Navy 
is also working three shifts a day on a 
total of 2,831 fighting vessels on order, 
it an estimated cost of more than 
£7,(00,000,000. Now building for the 
“two-ocean Navy” are 15 battleships, 
\2 aircraft carriers, 54 cruisers, 197 
destroyers, 74 submarines and many 
ller vessels. 


Ss 
Congress: Committee Work 


Both Houses of Congress have been 
aSting, marking time until their 
busy committees shape up some bills 
” Which they can start debate, or the 
President sends up his proposal to 
dify the Neutrality Act. 
Main interest, meanwhile, centered 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee’s continued study of the 
e control bill. A bomb was ex- 
ded by Secretary of the Treasury 
lorgenthau in his suggestion that the 
“overnment take in taxes all above a 
lat six per cent profit made by cor- 
porations on their invested capital. It 
irew practically unanimous opposi- 
‘on from every source. Marriner S. 
hecles, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
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International 
Eccles Would Control Prices & Wages 


serve Board, said that would not leave 
enough inventive to productivity and 
efficiency. Donald M. Nelson, Execu- 
tive Director of SPAB, took a similar 
position. 

Eccles boldly took the ground that 
farm prices and wages must be con- 
trolled to keep inflation from stalling 
defense production. He also advocated 
an increase of the work week from 40 
to 48 hours. In a price control] study 
issued by the authoritative Brookings 
Institution it was held that reduction 
of farm prices was the most important 
single step in control, and wages next. 
Secretary Morgenthau later announced 
that his six per cent limit proposal 
would not be ready until next year, 
and would not be retroactive. Hear- 
ings on the new six-billion lease-lend 
bill were quiet and soon finished. 
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Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Excess Baggage Under the Circumstance? 





House action is expected within a 
week, 

In the meantime, while the Senate’s 
movie investigation rested, Senator 
O’Daniel of Texas gave the Senate 
something to chew on by offering an 
amendment to the Constitution to 
guarantee “freedom to work.” In this 
way he would make it unlawful for 
any person to be denied employment 
because of affiliation, or lack of affilia- 
tion with a labor union. 


Pa 
Labor: Ins & Outs 


The National Defense Mediation 
Board stated that in the past week, 
through its action, 88,666 men either 
returned to work or postponed strik- 
ing, and that only one Board case of 
work stoppage remained. In only one 
other week—when the 400,000 coal 
miners returned to work—was that 
record bettered. 

But many new strikes broke out, 
most of them in disputes over small 
matters. The laying off of 100 men in 
a Chrysler automobile plant, because 
of curtailed production, started a 
strike that soon involved 30,000. At 
Bound Brook, N, J., 4,800 workers in a 
chemical plant, with defense muni- 
tions orders, walked out to gain con- 
cessions in a new contract to be made 
in late October. At Philadelphia 10 
plumbers striking over the interpreta- 
tion of a labor agreement, delayed lay- 
ing the keel of Uncle Sam’s first super- 
dreadnaught and threatened to cause 
the lay-off of 2,000 men working on a 
$10,000,000 drydock. At Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1,400 workers of the Midland 
Steel Products Co., making “blitz bug- 
gies” and truck parts, struck on the 
ground they were not paid the same 
wage scale as Detroit workers. In 
Pennsylvania 39,000,000 anthracite 
miners striking against a $10 increase 
in union dues, sought to involve the 
whole membership in the walk-out 
protest. At least one union was 
called to task for irresponsible strikes, 
The Metal Trades Union members in 
convention at Seattle were openly re- 
buked by Ralph Bard, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy,for violations of their 
solemn pledges of no work stoppage. 
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Americana— 

Status Quo: Sandy Springs, S. C., the 
town of two mayors, has called off 
an election because everyone is satis- 
fied with the incumbents. 


Last Will: Those who attended a re- 
cent funeral at Grayson, Ky., were 
each handed a $1 bill as “a token of 
appreciation and esteem ... at the re- 
quest of the departed, Kelly Dokoff.” 


Air Service: Jesse Wright, a pigeon 
fancier, ran out of gas—and money— 
in downtown Wilkes-Barre, Pa. So he 
liberated a pigeon from a box in his 
car and had gas in half an hour. 
























































































































































WAR ABROAD 





Russia: Lozovsky Comments 


“Time is precious,” declared For- 
eign Commissar Viacheslaff Molotoff, 
as the British-Russian-American mis- 
sions began conferring. “Let us get to 
work.” A few days later, after several 
meetings with Stalin, Lord Beaver- 
brook and W. Averell Harriman, heads 
of the British-American mission, de- 
clared their countries would fill “prac- 
tically every requirement” of the Rus- 
sians. 

The Russians themselves had been 
working. Outside besieged Leningrad 
they claimed recapture of an impor- 
tant city. The periphery of the siege, 
the Reds said, was being pushed back 
daily. Wily old Solomon Lozovsky, 
former blacksmith, whose job as Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs is to 
outsmart Goebbels both in propa- 
ganda inside Germany and in official 
communiques, declared: “Leningrad 
is a very tough nut which the Germans 
never will crack.” He said the battle 
for Leningrad 
was being fought 
on its “distant ap- 
proaches.” 

On the central 
front, the Reds 
said they were 
“pursuing” 12 
Nazi divisions 
west of Bryansk. 
On the far south 
the Russians still ne 
held Odessa and 
reportedly had 
halted a German 
drive along the Perekop Isthmus to 
Crimea. But news from the Ukraine 
was still bad: the Reds admitted aban- 
doning Poltava, only 70 miles south- 
west of Kharkov; and the Germans 
claimed to have reached the out- 
skirts of the great Donets industrial 
basin. 

Hitler’s headquarters claimed 665,- 
000 prisoners during the Kiev cam- 
paign. Lozovsky called the claim “a 
fairy tale.” The Germans salted their 
success by adding that Germans must 
not “figure on pressure on the Soviet 
armies letting up during the winter 
months.” Col. Scherff, on Hitler’s Ber- 
lin staff, said fighting might continue 
to next summer. Snapped Lozovsky: 
“The farther they push eastward, the 
nearer they are to their graves.” 


. « - Churchill’s Speech 


While armies fought and peoples re- 
volted and missions conferred on the 
continent, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill made war news with a 
speech in Parliament. 

He declared that in the past year 
Britain had climbed “from a pit of 
peril onto a fairly broad plateau.” 
Allied ship sinkings from July through 
September were only one-third those 
from April through June, while Axis 





§. Lozovsky 





losses had increased one-and-one-half 
times. “There will be better Christ- 
mas dinners than last year,” said 
Churchill of supplies, “and more justi- 
fication behind the dinners.” 

To those impatient for an invasion 
of the Continent, Churchill declared 
that “these questions have several 
times occurred” to Britain’s war lead- 
ers. But he“warned that Hitler’s “only 
shortage is in the air. For the rest, he 
still retains the initiative and we have 
not had the force to take it away from 
him.” 

German military power is still so 
great, he said, that Hitler might dig 
in on the Russian front for winter and 
still have enough forces for separate 
or simultaneous attacks on the Nile 
valley, through Spain, or against Brit- 
tain. While guarding against these 
possibilities, Britain must make “sac- 
rifices of a most serious kind” to keep 
Russia “in the field as a first-class war- 
making power.” 





... Wavell’s Travels 


Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, whose 
command runs from India to Iran, has 
lately been a military traveling man. 
He hopped from Iran to London to 
confer with the war cabinet, then to 
see Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, Mid- 
dle East commander, in Egypt. In 
Baghdad, Wavell talked with some 
Russian military men, and then with 
others in Teheran. 

All these talks presaged action. Al- 
ready some action has begun on the 
line from Gibraltar to the Caspian 
Sea. During September the British 
sunk 29 Italian ships totaling 200,000 
tons, which were 
trying to rein- 
force Axis troops 
in Libya. Last 
week, hammering 
from Britain and 
Africa, the R. A. F. 
raided five north- 
ern Italian cities, 
plus Sardinia, Sic- 
ily and Rhodes. 
Some saw the be 
ginning of an at- 
tempt to “bomb It- 
aly out of the 
war.” That unhappy country claimed 
that in a sea-air battle it had sunk 
three British cruisers and three mer- 
chant ships. The British admitted one 
merchant ship sunk. Meantime, with 
the Ethiopian rainy season over, the 
British forced surrender of an Italian 
garrison of 4,000 in Gondar. 

e Turkey was apparently stalling 
off Dr. Kar] Clodius, Hitler’s economic 
trigger man, who was insisting that 
Turkey should sell Germany minerals, 
especially chrome, already contracted 
to Britain. 

® In occupied Iran, British and 
Russians worked feverishly to open 
the supply line from the Persian Gulf 
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Gen. Wavell 








PATHFINDER 


to the Caucasus. There, if the Ger- 
mans advance further through the 
Ukraine, British and Russian troops 
may soon stand side by side. 
ee? 


es Japanese Blandishments 


Japan’s government cannot denounce 
the Tripartite Axis Pact, directed 
against us, since Premier Konovye’s 
former cabinet sponsored it and an 
approving imperial rescript gave it, jp 
Japanese eyes, the force of divine law. 

But a Japan eager 
es to relax our pr 
/ sure against he: 
could pretend to 
“re-interpret” th 
treaty. On the 
pact’s first ai 
versary, that 
just what Japan 
did. 

For the govern 
ment, Nobubumi 
Ito, director of thi 
Cabinet Infor: 
tion Board, quoted 
the rescript which said the treaty’s 
purpose was “cessation of distur! 
ances and restoration of peace.” 
was unlike “military alliances of th: 
past” which sought advantages for 
prosecuting war, Ito declared. 

With this hint that Japan could both 
be allied against us and friendly with 
us, the cabinet pitched treaty celebra- 
tion in a “dignified” minor key. Mean- 
time, Japan sought “restoration of 
peace” in China with its third major 
attack on Changsha, important North 
Hunan city. The Chinese repulsed this 
assault like previous ones, with 20,()(() 
Japanese killed. China’s growing air 
force bombed the attackers, presum- 
ably using Lease-Lend planes. 
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. . « Conquered Europe 

@ In Czecho-Slovakia, Hitler named 
Reinhard Heydrich, Himmler’s ruth- 
less Gestapo right hand, as Reichs 
Protector for Bohemia-Moravia, r 
placing aging Baron von Neurath. 
Heydrich’s first act was to arresl 
Premier Gen, Alois Elias for “prepara- 
tion to commit treason.” On the third 
anniversary of the Munich Pact, 958 
Czechs were executed, bringing th 
total to 88, among whom were three 
generals, including Gen. Elias himself. 

® In Germany’s continuing war 
with patriotic Serbs, who are selling 
lives for freedom in Yugoslavia, Stuka 
dive bombers wiped out the entire 
town of Uzice. 

e After confiscating all Norwegia" 
woolen blankets for the German 
army, the Reich forbade all German 
exports to Norway. 

e In the German province of Italy, 
where morale is so low that court- 
martials for defeatists and saboteurs 
have reportedly been established, 
bread was strictly rationed for t* 
first time, starting Oct. 2. The sale 0! 
all textiles, clothing, furs and shoes 
was suspended, preliminary to strict 
rationing. Italians were informed that 
they could heat their homes only for 
40 days this winter, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Toads’ Bugs 


If toads have been disappearing 
from your neighborhood, as they have 
generally in the United States, the en- 
tire toll may not be caused by auto- 
mobiles, or the drying up of the toads’ 
breeding grounds. Part of the high 
death rate may be ascribed to a new 
breed of protozoa, discovered for sci- 
ence by Stanley Stewart, private first 
class in the U. S. Army. 

At Quitman, Ga., county hospital, 
where he was a medical technician be- 
fore being inducted, Private Stewart 
frequently noticed toads sitting mo- 
tionless. At a touch of his toe they 
would topple over, make a few spas- 
modic jerks, then die. After dissecting 
many toads, he finally discovered 
what ailed them. It was a microorgan- 
ism, member of the Coccidia family, 
which infested the toads’ stomach lin- 
ing, causing peritonitis. Under the 
microscope they looked like dwarf 
leatherneck turtles. 

Private Stewart took some slides of 
the “bugs” to Car-p Lee, Va., with him. 
On his first leave he hustled them to 
the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, where the microorganisms 
were definitely noted as a new species 
previously unknown to science. Pri- 
vate Stewart then took his slides to 
Johns Hopkins University for further 
investigation. Organisms of the same 
family occasionally cause a form of 
peritonitis in human beings. 





Mountain Man 


lo the branches of the human race 
known today, future students may 
well add another, the mountain man 
or “Altitude Human Race.” So de- 
clares Dr. Carlos Monge, professor at 
the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru, discoverer of Monge’s disease, 
and one of 35 eminent scientists hon- 
red with degrees at the University of 
Chicago’s 50th anniversary forum. 

Dr. Monge’s “Altitude Man” lives in 
the Andes, from 10,000 to 16,000 feet 
above sea level. Biologically, he dif- 
fers in numerous respects from other 
men. A deep-rooted instinct will not 
let him remain at sea-level. Every 
year, said Dr. Monge, some 100,000 
come down from the mountains to find 
vork. Invariably, like migrating birds, 
they return to the peaks after about 
three months. During the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan war, low altitude killed 
more soldiers than enemy bullets. 

“Men of the Andes,” according to 
Dr. Monge, “may be considered as be- 
nging to a special climato-physio- 
ogical variety of human race. In fact, 
‘hey are closely related to their geo- 
raphical surroundings: altitude, radi- 
‘tion, humidity, ionization, and so on.” 
Perhaps their most specialized char- 
acteristic is their heart action, adapted 
'o living under 85 millimeters of oxy- 
sen pressure, against the normal sea 








level pressure of 150 millimeters. 

The Altitude Man’s heart is larger 
in all dimensions and performs 20 
per cent more work than the normal 
heart, Dr. Monge has found. His pulse 
rate runs from under 60 to under 50 
beats a minute, against the sea-level 
average of 72 beats per minute. More 
startling, his vagi nerves, which con- 
trol the heart-beat, actually cause the 
heart beat, in many instances, to slow 
down as his work increases. In 50 per 
cent of work tests the pulse slowed 
before returning to normal. This “post 
effort bradycardia”’—slowing of the 
heart—is never found in the physio- 
logy of sea-level man. 

Blood in the veins of the Andean 
Altitude Man, as contrasted with that 
of others, has a high capacity for com- 
bining with oxygen, to maintain oxy- 
gen pressure in the capillaries. His al- 


Science Facts 


HE eye is one of the most sensi- 

tive of all devices for recording 
light, far more so than the best pho- 
tographic emulsion, says Dr. Selig 
Hecht, Columbia University bio- 
physics professor. From five to 14 
quanta—the quantum is the small- 
est, basic, indivisible unit of radia- 
tion—-will make an impression on 
the retina. . . @e Of all the monkey 
and ape species, only the gibbon, 


smallest of the anthropoid apes, is 


naturally monogamous. The aver- 
age gibbon group consits of a male, 
female and several children ranging 
in age from infancy to adulthood 

. @ The despotic baboon keeps 
a harem of from five to twelve fe- 
males . - @© Hydrogen comprises 
only half of one per cent of the 
total elements found on _ earth, 
whereas in the stars it represents 
the bulk of chemical substance. 


kaline reserves are greater than nor- 
mal. Tests show that 50 per cent of 
Altitude Men are stronger than sea- 
level men. They can walk straight up 
a mountain without effort, while sea- 
level men must build roads that sidle 
up. Altitude Man is an easy prey to 
disease at sea-level. On the other hand, 
they are a highly fertile race. Sea-level 
man loses his fertility when forced to 
live at high altitudes. Peru’s capital 
had to be removed in 1639 from Jauja, 
at 13,000 feet, to Lima, at sea-level, 
because even the cattle failed to re- 
produce at high altitudes, 


Windows For Wounds 


The Spanish war taught medicos 
that a wound cleaned and sprinkled 
with sulfanilamide, then covered with 
a plaster cast, healed more rapidly 
than a wound frequently dressed. Brit- 
ish doctors have adopted the same 
technique, using sulfathiazole instead 
of sulfanilamide. But a plaster cast is a 
pretty permanent thing; and the doc- 
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tors, though not wanting to re-dress 
the wounds, did wish to get looks at 
them. 

This problem, the British War Re- 
lief Society reports, has been solved 
by using plastic covers over “win- 
dows” in the casts. The covers may 
be removed by surgeons at will, either 
to examine wounds or take cultures 
from them. Plastics make good cov- 
ers because they are resistant to heat 
and cold, and corrosion or discolora- 
tion. Several hundred have already 
been sent to Britain from the United 
States. 


—_ —--———_-+ @or>— 


Star Dust 


In 1504 Chinese astronomers noted a 
supernova, an exploding star, which 
flared up to appear as bright as Venus. 
In 1572 Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe observed another supernova, 
and astronomer Johannes’ Kepler 
noted a third in 1604 which became 
brighter than Jupiter, despite its huge 
distance from earth. In their flare-ups, 
supernovae become 250,000,000 times 
as bright as the’ sun, 

Two California astronomers now 
believe that they have discovered the 
gas cloud left by the supernova of 
1604. Recently at Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory Dr. Walter Baade and Dr. Ru- 
dolph L. Minkowski identified the 
Crab Nebula as the remnants of the 
supernova which the Chinese ob- 
served, But astronomers had hunted 
in vain for Kepler’s supernova, whose 
position that astronomer noted. 

Drs. Baade and Minkowski deter- 
mined to try to catch its glow by using 
a red filter on their huge sky camera. 
It showed the gas cloud to be where 
scientists had sought it previously 
without success, “This gas cloud is 
behind dust clouds in the Milky Way, 
which absorbs much of the blue light 
from objects behind them, making the 
objects appear red and faint,” Dr. 
Baade said. “We still have to find the 
star itself. We know it must be a hot 
blue star, and we know it is there be- 
cause the gas cloud could have no 
light of its own.” 

By working backward from the 
remnants of the stars, the scientists 
hope to learn what makes supernovae 
explode. Observations indicate that a 
star explodes in each galaxy about 
once every 300 or 400 years. “Since 
the last one in our galaxy happened in 
1604, astronomers now living have 
reason to hope they may yet see a star 
explode,” Dr. Baade observes, 


Capsules 

@ The 1941 American Afmy is 
healthy. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reports that deaths by dis- 
ease have been under one per 1,000 a 
year, less than one-tenth the rate of 
the 1917-18 army. 


q@ Lacking special equipment to 
raise men to susptnded, head-down 
positions for delicate spinal opera- 
tions, R. A. F. doctors in the Egyptian 
desert report, they have been able to 
adapt a five-ton airplane crane for the 
job. 














































































































NATIONAL 


Secretary Harold Ickes, petroleum 
coordinator, declared to a Senate in- 
vestigating committee that an actual 
count by 188 tank car companies show- 
ed only 5,192 idle cars available to 
move petroleum to the East Coast. He 
denounced J. J. Pelley, American Rail- 
road Assn. president who said 20,000 
were available, as a “lobbyist” intent 
on blocking pipeline expansion 4 
@ Oil rationing in the East is extended 
to gas for trucks and taxis, as well as 
that allocated for private autos . 

@e Germany has informed the State 
Department that it has “no informa- 
tion” on the raider Tamesis, on which 
two wounded Americans from the 


ZamZam were kept prisoner. The 
raider is presumed sunk .. . @ Re- 
turning from a visit to London, Brit- 


ish Ambassador Lord Halifax stressed 
the necessity of aid to Russia : 

e Branding Harry Bridges, West Co: ist 
labor aes. as a Communist, Judge 
Charles B. Sears, special Justice Dept. 
inspector, recommended his deporta- 
. The report will probably be ap- 

-aled to the Supreme Court . 

; The annual Red Cross roll call is 
running far ahead of last year’s mem- 
bership e At the annual Gover- 
nors Conference, Republican Gov. 
Harold Stassen urged his fellows, “re- 
gardless of partisanship,” to “give 
united support to the established for- 
eign policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


* * . 


DEFENSE 


A field force of the American Army 
including infantry, artillery, engineer, 
signal, ordnance and medical units, 
has landed in Iceland, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel. 





Duke and Duchess During Their Washington Visit 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Pre- 








viously only Marine forces had been 
in occupation . . @ In Chungking, 
China, Dr. Stephen Pan, formerly of 
Providence, R. L, reported that the 
ship on which he sailed from San 
Francisco had been escorted across 
the Pacific by U. S. naval craft. There 
was no denial of Pacific convoys in 
Washington e In reply to sug- 
gestions that the size of the Army 
might be whittled down to free ma- 
terial for Britain and Russia, Secretary 
Stimson declared that our Army of 
1,582,000 was the minimum necessary 
for its tasks ® The 4,300-ton 
Free French submarine Surcouf, 
world’s largest, is at Portsmouth, N. H., 
for repairs .. . @ The Navy has begun 
naming, instead of numbering, its fight- 
ing planes; for example, “Helldiver” 
for the Curtiss SB2-C dive bomber, 
“Wildcat” for the Grumman F4F 
fighter. It kept the British name “Cata- 
lina” for the Consolidated BPY pa- 
trol bomber, 


*. * + 


PEOPLE 

In Doylestown, Pa., 58-year-old Gov. 
Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania, 
widower since 1935, married beau- 
teous, 48-year-old Mrs. Emily Radcliffe 
Case, widow since 1935 e The 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived 
at the Duke’s Alberta, Canada, ranch, 
“the only home I ever owned,” for 
a 10-day stay. The ranch was a two- 
hour drive over muddy roads from the 
railroad station . . . @ Philip Willkie, 
son of Wendell L. Willkie, and William 
MacPhail, son of Brooklyn Dodgers 
president Larry MacPhail, were sworn 
in together as apprentice seamen of 
the U. S. Naval Reserve e For 
“gross negligence” in failing to regis- 
ter his U. S. and American securities 
with the Bank 
of England, Ac- 
tor George Ar- 
liss was fined 
4,500 pounds 
($18,000) by the 
Lord Mayor of 
London... ® 
Mary Churchill, 
youngest daugh- 
ter of Winston 
Churchill, en- 
listed as a priv- 
ate with the 
Women’s Aux- 
iliary Territor- 
ial Service. She 
will be assign- 
ed to an anti- 
aircraft unit... 
e Franklin 
Moore, manag- 
ing director of 
the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, be- 
came president 
of the newly- 
formed _Inter- 
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Coakley in The Washing 


A Campaign Button to be Proud O 


American Hotel Association, 
20,000 member hotels in the Ws 
Hemisphere. 


AMERICAS 
The United States has signed 
lease-lend agreemen. with Brazil 
is believed to include a loan of 
tween $90,000,000 and $110,000,00: 


e In the bitter squabble between Act 


ing President Ramon Castillo and 
gentina’s Chamber of ‘Deputies. 
Chamber adjourned after refusin 
ratify a $110,000,00 loan which ( 
tillo was negotiating with the | 
. . © Under Congressional de: 
President Arroyo Del Rio of Ec: 
received dictatorial powers to < 
with any recurrence of the borde: 
with Peru... @ Mexico was rep: 
ready to sign new pact with | 
settling long oil controversy. 


FOREIGN 

Celebrating the 30th anniversar 
the Chinese Republic on Oct. 1! 
Chinese compared our aid to ( 
now fighting for its freedom, t 
aid which France gave the 
American republic, undergoin: 
same ordeal... @ Asked wheth« 
R. A. F. would bomb Rome, W!' 
Churchill told Commons: “We 
the same right to bomb Rome a 
Italians had to bomb Londo 
year.” He said it would be don 
the course of the war should r 
such action convenient and hel; 
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STATES & CITIES 
Pennsylvania’s $7,000,000 supe! 
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way earned $3,000,000 in tolls its fr 


year. A total of 2,550,000 ve! 
used the road 
showed a treasury surplus of * 
000, Gov. 
eight-cent cut in the state proper' 
rate. He is considering asking 

lature to cut state income taxes, ¢ 
cially. in view of incr 


New Jersey to Maine, are 


. © When Mary 


sased Fr‘ d 
taxes... @ Eight eastern states, ! 
sufferin 


from a severe eight-month drought. 


Herbert O’Conor ordered 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Fifty Billion Eggs 


In its annual forecast of the poultry 
and egg situation the Department of 
Agriculture tells the farmers to call on 
their hens for 50,000,000,000 eggs for 
1942. The British will need 6,000,000,- 
000, and the Caribbean countries, cut 
off from their old source of supply in 
Europe, will also require some. The 
goal will mean a 14 per cent increase 
over the present year—the largest on 
record—but the Department thinks it 
can be done. It also promises that 
cash income from poultry products in 
1942 will probably be the largest on 
record. At present eggs are selling for 
50 per cent more than last year. 

It is also planned to furnish the Brit- 
ish some 20,000,000 pounds of chicken 
meat, which will require something 
over 5,000,000 chickens, Total chicken 
slaughter this year is expected to total 
680,000,000—a record. This, it is esti- 
mated, will leave 10 per cent more 
lavers for January next than there 
were last January. But hens are doing 
better now than they used to—10 per 
cent better than in the 1920’s. Be- 
cause of the higher “rate of production, 
especially in the fall and winter 
months, relatively fewer hens are sup- 
plying the Nation’s egg requirements 
than a decade or more age,” says the 
Department, 

The need for eggs, rather than chick- 
en meat, was stressed, and the Depart- 
ment likes them in the less bulky 
dried form. It has already bought 
1,500,000 pounds of dried eggs. Before 
this year the annual dried-egg capac- 
ity of the country was 10,000,000 
pounds. By running the plants long 
hours at full capacity about 50,000,000 
pounds will have been produced this 
year, and steps have been taken to 

crease production in 1942 to per- 
haps 140,000,000 pounds of dried eggs. 











Coffee* Squeeze 


American housewives know that 
they are paying 40 per cent more for 
coffee than a year ago, but they prob- 
ibly do not know why, or that still 
higher prices are just around the 
corner, 

lt all comes from Uncle Sam trying 
to be a good neighbor to the 14 coffee 
producing countries south of us. Up 
to the outbreak of the war these coun- 
tries exported some 23,000,000 bags of 
colfee—15,000,000 to the United States 
ind 8,000,000 to Europe. When the 
European business was cut off the 
United States remained the sole large 
ustomer, and prices, obeying the law 
' supply and demand, dropped fast. 
hen, on Oct. 1, last Year, this country 
isned an inter-American coffee agree- 
nent with the producing countries to 
stabilize the price of coffee, assigning 
lcfinite export quotas to this country, 
and raising the American take to 15,- 
49,000 bags, But the coffee countries 
began to set minimum prices, one fol- 
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Here’s One Way to Keep it Down 


lowing the other, until the bulk of 
green coffee was hiked from 6% to 13 
cents a pound, which has meant an 
increase of $200,000,000 in Uncle Sam’s 
annual coffee bill. 

Colombia has just added another 
raise of a cent a pound, and coffee 
dealers are wondering where the thing 
will end. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration has called the price too high, 
and the Army Quartermaster Corps 
rejected bids on millions of pounds for 
the same reason—but neither seems 
to be able to do anything about it. 
Other coffee-importing countries are 
getting it at a much lower price. 

enlaenndapaitdiidnaacssiion 

> 
Briefs 


@ At the historic annual dog atction 
of Fredericksburg, Va., one bidder got 
a pair of hounds for five cents. An 
Irish setter brought the top price, $19. 


g On “moving day,” Oct. 1, it was 
estimated that 350,000 people in New 
York City changed houses at a cost 
of $3,500,000. 


@ Bank deposits in Chicago at the 
last of September were reported the 
largest on record, while loans and dis- 
counts were largest since Dec. 31, 1931. 


q For the first time since 1926 “the 
furniture industry is experiencing the 
exhilaration of capacity operations.” 


Random Statistics 


O PROVIDE pure water for 

Armies in the field, the Army 
uses two types of units: a mobile 
one that purifies 5,000 gallons of 
water an hour, and a portable one 
with a capacity of 500 gallons an 
hour . . . © Twenty-five years ago 
England had 5,000 tractors. Today 
it has 90,000... @ From 1935-39, 
the average American used 24.8 


pounds of cotton annually, equal 
to i2 pairs of overalls, 35 work 


shirts or 13 sheets . . . @ The aver- 
age person also used 3.2 pounds of 
wool, equal to one blanket or four 
square yards of men’s suiting . . . 
@ The Army estimates that it takes 
26 sheep to provide enough wool 
to clothe each soldier during his 
first year of service . . . @ For the 
three years 1938-40, a total of 46 
glider accidents were reported to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Of 
these, 16 were fatal, 10 were serious, 
and 20*involved minor or no in- 
juries. 


EDUCATION 
No Homework School 


A Utopian school for high school 
freshmen where there is no home- 
work! Many a frosh has dreamed of 
such a school, And now this students’ 
dream has come true for 33 pupils. 

These 33 freshmen are the first en- 
rollees in the new Little Red School 
House High School in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. But they will be 
in school an extra hour to make up for 
the evening assignments. Readings 
and creative writing will be the only 
school work they will ever do out- 
side the new high school. More time 
will be spent on difficult subjects to fit 
them for a college “prep” course, but 
they must also learn a trade during 
their high school career and take the 
art and music courses offered in their 
school curriculum. Most of the stu- 
dents are graduates of The Little Red 
School House, a New York elementary 
school that has long been a pioneer 
in progressive education. 


Chicago U. 


Last week was an eventful one on 
the University of Chicago campus, as 
alumni and presidents of other lead- 
ing colleges joined President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins in commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of this pioneer institution. 

At the final celebration, held at the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Dr, 
Hutchins called upon all colleges “to 
illuminate the pathway of our people” 
and “to recapture, revitalize, and re- 
formulate for our time the truths 
which gave the purpose and signifi- 
cance to the work of the university’s 
founders.” Presidents James B. Co- 
nant of Harvard, Robert C. Sproul of 
the University of California, and Mil- 
dred McAfee of Wellesley College con- 
gratulated friends and alumni of the 
University of Chicago on the golden 
jubilée of their alma mater. 

Previously Dr. Hutchins announced 
that more than 8,000 citizens have now 
contributed $9,200,000 to the Univer- 
sity’s anniversary fund. Chicago U., 
incidentally, was founded in 1891 by 
the late John D. Rockefeller and the 
late Dr. William R. Harper. Rockefel- 
ler endowments since that time have 
totalled $75,000,000. 


School Shorts 


gq Lieut. Col. W. S. Paul, personnel 
officer in the U. S.-Army, believes an 
American Army recruit can be more 
rapidly trained in the mechanical 
branches of the Army than any other 
soldier because of the basic vocational 
training he received in high school. 


q@ Dr. Mary M. Bethune, NYA ad- 
viser, urges Negro youths to take ad- 
vantage of the excellent defense train- 
ing courses offered by NYA and other 
Governmental agencies if they want 
defense jobs. 



































































































































SPORTS 


HAT Hitler’s Hustlers and Sta- 

lin’s Stalwarts were doing on 
the battlefields of Europe was dwarf- 
ed into insignificance in the mind of 
John Q. Fan last week. The red let- 
ters on the sports calendar were hav- 
ing a field day. In New York, to 
delight of New Yorkers and baseball 
fans generally, and to Brooklyn fans 
in particular, the nickel World Series 
became a reality. The New York 
Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
were at last matching bats, brains, and 
brawn in a riotous series at Yankee 
stadium and Ebbets Field. The fight 
fans were still discussing the sixth 
round of the world’s champe-en heavy- 
weight bout at the Polo Grounds, while 
football fans were enjoying their first 
big weekends of pigskin contests— 
both collegiate and pro. Who could 
worry about war or defense amid all 
this excitement? 


7 o . 


World Series 


Coming back the second day on the 
long end of the 3-2 score after drop- 
ping the opening game to the New 
York Yankees 3-2, the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers evened world series play at one- 
all. With from three to five games to 
go in this New York interborough 
baseball war, these new records were 
established in the first two: Charley 
Ruffing, Yankee ace, tied a series 
pitching record with his sixth series 
win the opening day, and an unprece- 
dented number of 66,669 fans brought 
gate receipts to $265,396, new high for 
a single game. 


. + * 


Louis-Nova Fight 





Reminding 55,000 fight fans that he. 


is still the Heavyweight Kingpin, Joe 
Louis scored a technical knockout over 
Lou Nova, California contender, in 
his 19th defense of his heavyweight 
crown at the Polo 
Grounds. After 
five rounds of 
give - and - take, 
Louis suddenly 
blasted Nova out 
of the ring with a 
terrific right to 
the chin. Nova 
went down for a 
count of nine, and 
Referee Arthur 
Donovan signalled 
the end of hostilities in the final 
second of the sixth round. 

Whether or not this be Louis’ last 
fight (his number has been called in 
the draft and he has asked no defer- 
ment), his gross earnings as a fighter 
shot over the $2,000,000 mark with 
the Nova fight. For that short work- 
out he received an estimated $240,000 
of the $600,000 gate receipts. He has 
made over half a million dollars this 
year, and an average of $278,435 a 
year since he turned pro in 1934. Each 





Joe Louis 





TO HOCK 
MY TROVELES 


AT 
tasr? 


a es ed 
Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


“Just. for the Moment, Buddy!” 


of his 55 bouts have brought him in an 
average of $41,250. Still, Joe figures 
he will be able to get along on $21 
a month. 


Football 


The Pigskin Parade really started 
moving as most of the big teams 
“warmed up” for the tough schedules 
ahead these next two months. Big- 
gest football news was the 21-7 trounc- 
ing Tulane’s eleven gave to Boston 
College’s Sugar Bow! champions. Other 
headliners were: the 14-6 win Min- 
nesota’s perennially mighty Gophers 
chalked up over the Washington Husk- 
ies; the 34-0 drubbing the Navy Tars, 
pre-season favorites in the East, gave 
a better-than-average William and 
Mary team; and the surprise of the 
week, that North Carolina’s highly 
vaunted Tar Heels should bite the dirt 
to South Carolina, 13-7. 

Pro football clubs have been mak- 
ing their 1941 season debuts at vari- 
ous times during the past month. Cur- 
rently tops in the Eastern division are 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, while the Green 
Bay Packers are out in front in the 
western division. 


. * . 


- + 


Sports Briefs 

Gg A $10 bonus for each blocked 
kick, pass interception, and recovered 
fumble is being given players of the 
Philadelphia Eagles. 


gq Cyril C. Slapnicka, general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Indians for the 
past six years, and discoverer of Bob 
Feller, resigned. 


@ Lincoln, Neb., has been selected 
as the site for the 1942 national col- 
legiate track meet, with the University 
of Nebraska the host school. 


@ Bucky Harris has again been 
signed by President Clark “Griffith as 
anoee of the Washington Nats for 
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IN THE CAMPS 


Title of the Perfect Selectee has been 
conferred on Private Earl L. Short, of 
Commerce, Ga., who is stationed 
Fort Belvoir, Va. Private Short (jus; 
23, girls) won this national honor ani 
a 10-day furlough in the finals o! 
rigid inspection in which 6,500 drafted 
soldiers participated. 


Incidentally, there is one soldier jn 
this man’s Army who isn’t lonely a 
more. He is Private Leon Kvetko, 
stationed at Fort Lewis, Wash. Whey 
someone jokingly signed his name | 
a letter in a Chicago paper—a letter 
telling of his loneliness—Leon recviy- 
ed positive proof that the nation’s gir): 
are ready to do their part for soldier 
morale—820 letters from different 
girls, with photos enclosed. 








What would you say was the oldest 
service school in the U.S. Army? No, 
it isn’t West Point or the Army War 
College in Washington. It’s the Coast 


Artillery School, located at Fort Mon 
roe, Va. 


This school (see cut for in- 
signia) was org: 

ized in 1824 and 
claims to have !aid 
the foundation for 
the present system 
of military educa- 
tion in the United 
States Army. Ac- 





tually, however, 
ae the Coast Artillery 
School Insignia School was nol 


designated as such 
until 1907, when the U. S. Artillery 
was divided into the Coast Artillery 
and the Field Artillery, each a sep- 
arate branch of the service with a 
separate school. Fort Monroe now 
has 200 student officers and hopes to 
increase its enrollment to 400 soon. 


This is the story they tell on Private 
First Class Ralph S. Ernest, stationed 
at McDill, Fla. When Congress passed 
the Selective Service extension bill, 
they do tell (and we repeat), Private 
Ernest leaped into the air, kicked his 
heels together and shouted: “Hot dog! 
That means three more furloughs | 
hadn’t counted on!” 

Instructors at Randolph Field, Texas, 
now use cartoon films to teach pros- 
pective Army fighter and bomber pilots 
all the intricacies of modern air wa'- 
fare. But when they want to show the 
flying cadets what not to do, they pul 
on the screen their star perform 
that witless wonder Aviation Cadet 
Knucklehead, who is now famous 3s 
Uncle Sam’s prize idiot. 


Most popular breakfast dish with 
the troops at Fort Jackson, S. ©., '5 
bacon and eggs. If you don’t believe 
it, these statistics will prove it. 1) 
Post sales officer is required to pu'- 
chase 95,000 pounds of bacon and 
1,819,200 eggs each month to meet the 
demand of the men. 
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Church Improvement 


Several weeks ago PATHFINDER 
promised to devote space to sugges- 
tions from lay readers and the clergy 
on “How to Improve the Church.” 
Typical of the many suggestions and 
letters received to date are the fol- 
lowing: 

“I believe a good way ‘To Improve 
the Church,’” writes M. D. Lewis, 
wholesaler at Whitesburg, Ky.,“ would 
be to have less organization with 
more freedom of expression from the 
membership, and a more worshipful 
attitude and a conscientiousness of the 
power and presence of the Holy Spirit 
fi I feel that those who attend 
church want to feel a spiritual uplift, 
and that they go to church expecting 
spiritual food instead of organization 
ind politics . . . Let the pastor who 
is to lead his people study, meditate 
and pray for a message, take a text 
ind follow it through with the urge 
and help of the Holy Spirit.” 

Another reader, Rachel C. Hazel- 
tine, of San Jose, Cal., says, “Churches 
were established to get men to repro- 
duce Christ in their lives,” and that 
all Christians, regardless of denomi- 
nation, who have “become impregnat- 
ed with the living world of God,” 
should have the opportunity “to dwell 
together in unity.” The mission of 
these true Christians, she believes, is 
to see that every soul might have the 
same opportunity to reproduce Christ 
in his life as they had in their spirit- 
ual awakening, : 

But William C. Manns, of New York, 
sees it this way: “Our friend from 
California can hardly be a true Chris- 
tian or else she would not desire 
“Sermonettes” discontinued or want 
more voice in the Church as a lay- 
woman. Many so called Christian 
Churches have eliminated Christ en- 
tirely and have substituted the world 
nd the Devil. Bingo, card playing, 
dancing, and bazaars are prevalent. 
The Cross, Sacraments, Holy Writ, 
ven our Lord and Saviour have been 

ist out. St. Paul’s letters and in- 
structions to the early Christian 
Churches in the Acts, Romans, He- 
brews, ete., should be read and stud- 
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pat 











ed by our sister from California. 


Therein she will find the answer to 
question ‘Church Improvement.’ 

t the Lord and Saviour abide in our 
irts, our homes and our churches, 


d no improvements will be neces- 
ry.” 


Greenwich Church 


Last week, for the first time in three 
nonths, the 95-year-old Greenwich 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
opened its doors to worshipers. Inside 
the famous old church has been re- 
Carpeted and redecorated, with a mod- 
ern organ installed. Outside the six 
classic Greek pillars and the Greek 
facade have been painted white, and 
































Sermonette 


HE present situation was caused 

by a deep-seated malady — of 
willful forgetfulness of God. Slums, 
crime, vice and war are here not 
because man is depraved. We were 
fooled into neglecting the Golden 
Rule and the worship of God... . 
Religious indifference and moral de- 
terioration have corroded our sense 
of beauty, mocked our ideals, de- 
pleted our hopes, softened our fiber 
and robbed us of our high honors. 
Man has wooed and won a world but 
has fallen, weary. Moses did not 
stop at Mount Sinai; he turned to 
the Promised Land, We too are 
young, as a country and in the spirit 
of youth. We can face the future 
with hope, for the pioneer days of 
mankind do not rest in the past, and 
hatred and fear will be vanquished 
to build a better world. 
Rev. Dr. Teunis E. Gouwens, 
Second Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 


the plaster on the red brick front has 
been removed. 

This historic church was built in 
1846 in the center of Manhattan. Its 
red brick exterior became a landmark 
even in this crowded borough of New 


York City. During the ’90’s, when 
brownstone was the popular building 
material, the brick was faced with 
cement. Ten years later a fire de- 
stroyed a part of the edifice, and it 
was again redecorated. Since then it 
had fallen into neglect until the pres- 
ent pastor, The Rev. J. W. Stitt, and 
members of the congregation decided 
to renovate the building. Its first pas- 
tor was the Rev. Dr. Samuel Burchard, 
who occupied the pulpit for nearly 40 
years. - 
-__O oO or 


Briefs 


@ More than 15,000 Catholic lead- 
ers met at Jefferson City, Mo., to dis- 
cuss the topic, “What helps rural life 
helps the church and the nation.” 
Population trends and problems were 
the principal subjects of discussion. 


@ Scoring the Lindbergh Des 
Moines speech as a “dire threat to our 
way of life” as a democratic Christian 
nation, 700 Protestant clergymen, edi- 
tors of Protestant publications and 
presidents of colleges with Protestant 
affiliations signed a declaration of 
principle against the flyer’s speech. 
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POETRY CORNER 


Opportunity 
They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 
When once I knock and fail to find you 
in, 
For every day I stand without your door, 
And bid you work and rise to fight 
and win, 








Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 
At sunrise every soul is born again, 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 
fl 


To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb— 
My judgments seal the dead past with its 
dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come, 


Though deep in mire, wring not your 
hands and weep, 

I lend a hand to all who say “I can”— 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 

But he might rise and be again a man, 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth aghast? 
Dost thou reel from righteous retribu- 
tion’s blow— 
Then turn from blotted archives of the 
past, 
And find the future’s pages white as 
snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from 
thy spell— 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be for- 
given— 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet 
to heaven. 
—Walter Malone 


Opportunity 
Master of human destiny am I; 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps 
wait. . 
Cities and field I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe, 
Save death. But those who doubt or 
hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 
I answer not and I return no more. 


—John J. Ingalls 
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Lesley J. McNair 


TATIONED at the Army War Col- 

lege in Washington is the General 
Headquarters of the expanding U. S. 
Army. Consisting cf 21, high ranking 
officers, GHQ supervises the effective 
re-soldiering of America. Directing 
this work as GHQ’s chief of staff is the 
nation’s foremost strategist, the man 
whom General Marshall himself has 
called “the brains of the U. S. Army.” 
He is Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
a keen, gray-eyed, sandy-haired sol- 
dier of Scotch descent. 

When describing anyone of such im- 
port it is cystomary to say at the out- 
set that he needs no introduction, im- 
plying that his personality and record 
are already well known to the nation. 
But such is not the case with General 
McNair. With but few exceptions of- 
ficial Washington knows him only by 
name, and even along Connecticut 
Avenue’s crowded military row it is 
difficult to find one who shares an 
after-hours acquaintance with him. 

There are several reasons to account 
for this. One is that the General al- 
lows himself scant time for relaxation 
these days. Another is that, like Ana- 
tole France’s Sylvestre Bonar, his is 
the “crime” of having out-distanced 
his early contemporaries—from the 
standpoint of rank in this case. He 
was a temporary brigadier general at 
35 and a member of General Pershing’s 
GHQ at Chaumont. Then too, this 
taciturn, almost dour, man is a sul- 
dier’s soldier, who follows his calling 
around the clock, by choice as well as 
necessity, agd has no inclination to 
indulge in the social prerogatives of 
his rank. 

“There isn’t a stuffed shirt in his 
whole wardrobe,” said Major Ray- 
mond, one of General McNair’s co- 
officers at GHQ. “He never demands a 
thing. Why, he could have a fur- 
lined pursuit plane by just saying the 
word, but instead he flies around the 
country in an Army transport, which 
carries freight whenever he’s not 
using it. And as for land travel, he’d 
just as soon hop a truck. As a matter 
of fact he prefers«a ‘jeep’ to a pas- 
senger car because it can take him 
places off the beaten track.” 

Going places, many of them off the 
beaten tracks, now occupies half the 
General’s time. For him the problems 
of Army maneuver are both an assign- 
ment and a hobby. He has a special 
genius for the tactical operation of 
field forces. How to carry out a river 
crossing better and in less time, how 
to increase the effectiveness of para- 
chute troops and air-borne infantry, 
above all how to train new men 
speedily in the new ways of war— 


these are “rush” jobs for General 
McNair. Right now he is particular- 


ly interested in experiments with the 
motorized Divisions, designed so that 


“for the first time in the history of our 
Army, the infantryman will have some 
artillery in his own hands to support 
him in action.” 

The General is unsparing in his 
criticism of the manner in which “our 
boys” have been carrying out the ma- 
neuvers he planned. For him war 
games are not “games” at all. Men 
marked for death by the umpires as a 
result of mistakes made in simulated 
combat would be marked for death by 
the enemy in war—and no chalk. We 
will continue this training indefinitely, 
he said last week, “no matter how 
much time is given, for effective train- 
ing will decrease losses in battle and 
insure greater military success.” 

In Louisiana, after the Red and 
Blue armies had completed one phase 





International 
McNair: “The Brains of the U. S. Army” 


of their large-scale maneuvers, Gen- 
eral McNair conducted a _ thorough- 
going critique to which he summoned 
more than a thousand commanding 
officers. With the speed and precision 
of an expert artillerist he singled out 
for them all the perfections and im- 
perfections of the encounter. He point- 
ed out as the principal weakness the 
lack of small unit training due to poor 
leadership. He cracked down on that. 
On the tactical side, he said one of the 
most important observations had been 
the proof that tank attacks can be 
stopped by efficient anti-tank defenses. 
What was the principal good point de- 
veloped? “The devotion and spirit 
and put-outtiveness of the soldier.” 


HAT is morale, of course, but the 

General is just a bit impatient with 
the public’s continued harping on this 
subject. “The Army has never been 
concerned about their morale,” he told 
some 50 reporters who questioned him 
on that score. “We have more im- 
portant problems to consider.” It was 
evident, however, that he used the 
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word “concerned” in the sensé of 
“worried,” for he went on to say: “The 
soldiers engaged in this maneuver 
have just had five days of constant 
going, night and day, sometimes with 
insufficient or no food. That would 
tend to knock out morale if anything 
could, and yet despite it all I believ« 
that they finished in fine spirit.” 


ENERAL McNair himself has an 
enviable record as an artillery- 
man. At West Point, where he was 
graduated in 1904, artillery was his 
forte, and his exceptional capability in 
this branch of the service was the basis 
for many of his later Army assign- 
ments. In 1913 he spent eight month: 
in France witnessing the practice of 
French artillery. He gave specia! 
emphasis to this subject while teach- 
ing tactics at Fort Leavenworth’s Con 
mand and General Staff School (second 
in importance only to the Army Wa: 
College), where he was Commandant! 
just prior to his present assignment 
At Purdue University he was Profes 
sor of Military Science and Tactics fo: 
four years. His active field experi- 
ence includes service with the Funs 
ton Expedition to Vera Cruz, the Puni 
tive Expedition into Mexico, and th 
A. E. F:, both with the First Division 
and the General Headquarters Staff. 
For his work in France General 
McNair won the medal of the French 
Legion of Honor and the Distinguish- 
ed Service Medal, the latter with this 
citation: 

As the senior Artillery officer of the 
training section, General Staff, he dis- 
played marked ability in correctly 
estimating the changing conditions 
and requirements of military tactics 
He was largely resfonsible for im- 
pressing upon the American Army 
sound principles for the use of ar- 
tillery and for improving methods fo: 
the support of Infantry, so necessary 
to the proper cooperation of the tw 
arms. 


General McNair ‘is a wiry, athletic 
man, about five-foot seven, unsparing 
in action, but very frugal in speech. 
Like the color of his hair, which in- 
spired the cadet nickname of “Whitey,” 
the latter trait was doubtless inherit- 
ed. He was born in Verndale, Minn., 
May 25, 1883, the son of a Scotch im- 
migrant, and reared in the best old- 
country tradition. GHQ is familiar 
with his word-sparing memoranda, 
such as “What?” or “Speak of” (Scotch 
for “tell me about this next time you 
see me”), 

The General and Mrs McNair live 
at the War College. They have one 
son, Douglas C., a Major of Artillery. 
The General is fond of golf, for which 
he has no time these days, and riding. 
Early Sunday mornings he can usual- 
ly be seen on the bridal paths near 
Fort Myer, Va., riding with the man 
who is both his superior officer and 
closest friend, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff and Commanding 
General of the Field Forces. 

———__ +> - 


Trouble with the average person to- 
day is that he wants to sell at war- 
time and buy at peacetime prices. 
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CAPITAL CHAT | 





Traffic Problems 


OUR Nation’s Capital, now under 
the strain of a “boomtown rush,” 
is faced with the most baffling traffic 


problem it has ever had to deal with, 


Recently, congestion became so in- 
tolerable and the accident toll so 
alarming that President Roosevelt 
himself expressed publicly his desire 
for better traffic control and a safer 
Washington. 

Like bees swarming from their hive, 
thousands of cars move into the down- 
town area each morning between the 
hours of 7:30 a. m. and 9:00 a. m. and 
back out again from 3:30 to 5:00 p. m. 
Add to that the additional thousands 
of workers arriving and departing by 
foot and by public conveyances and 
you have one of the neatest traffic tan- 
gles conceivable. Fortunately, along 
with the President, the District Com- 
missioners and the police superinten- 
dent are all eager for action, and out 
of several of their round-table discus- 
sions have arisen the following plans 
for such action: 


e Experiments to be made with the 
timing of the traffic light system with a 
view to speeding up traffic by allowing 
motorists to go farther without stopping 
once they “hit” the lights. 

e Bus stops to be moved from the far 
side of intersections to the near side to 
prevent jams and loading hazards. 

e The present “death traps”—painted 
line street car loading zones—to be re- 
placed with raised concrete loading plat- 
forms, 

e A ban to be placed on the loading 


and unloading of trucks in congested areas 


during the rush hours; also on street 
excavation work at those times. 

e The motorcycle police strength to be 
increased to 100 to discourage motorists 
from speeding, passing red lights, weav- 
ing, and failing to signal. 





@ More foot policemen to be added at 
light-controlled intersections for enforce- 
ment of laws forbidding pedestrians to 
cross streets against the lights and at 
points other than crosswalks. 


Closely connected with the traffic 
situation, and as pressing, is the park- 
ing problem (see cut). It is hoped, 
however, that the latter may be solv- 
ed with a long-range plan providing 
for a “fringe” or off-street. parking 
system in which municipally-owned 
parking lots would impose a nominal 
charge of 15 cents for all-day park- 
ing. These lots would be served by 
a five-cent fare shuttle bus line to 
Government offices. At the suggestion 
of the District commissioners a bill to 
purchase the necessary off-street park- 
ing lots has already been introduced 


in Congress. 
—_— Oo 


Modern Pied Piper 


E A RL Y every morning a 

distinguished-looking man walks 
through the _ streets of Columbia 
Heights, D. C. Nearly always, too, he 
has a band of children at his heels in 
real Pied Piper of Hamlin fashion. 
He laughs and jokes with this happy 
band, tells them stories, and even 
gives them pennies, nickels and “whole 
dimes,” too. 

Occasionally the jolly chatter of the 
group is momentarily stopped as a 
childish voice splits the morning quiet 
with a “Hey, Mr. Bloom!” and the 
short, smiling man shouts back: “Hi 
yah, boy!” For the Pied Piper is none 
other than Rep. Sol Bloom of New 
York—on his way to his Capitol offices. 

The delegation at his heels are the 
neighborhood youngsters. “I love 
them all,” says the 71-year-old Con- 
gressman, who looks forward to these 


A Typical Daily Scene at One of Washington’s Many Parking Lots 
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Rep. Bloom is “Tops” with His Neighbors 


morning fests with genuine pleasure. 
And the youngsters? You guessed it, 
Rep. Bloom is ‘tops” with them. ~ 





“Pop” Concerts 


ONDAY and Thursday evenings 

in the Capital have taken on a 
new significance now that cool, brisk 
autumn has set in, bringing with it 
another concert season. To some 
8,000 Washingtonians each week these 
two evenings are known as National 
Symphony Orchestra “Pop” Concert 
nights, held in spacious Riverside 
Stadium. 

“Pops” are new to Washington, but 
the opening concert was as enthusias- 
tically greeted by music lovers as an 
old friend. Spontaneous approval of 
both program and performance was 
accorded to Dr. Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor. Each succeeding concert, fea- 
turing guest conductors and guest so- 
loists, has drawn an equally apprecia- 
tive audience. Washington, it may be 
definitely said, has taken to the idea 
whole-heartedly. Apparently it likes 
to take its relaxation, its favorite 
drinks, its old friends, and the familiar 
and popular classics all in one dose, 


Australian Art 


ASHINGTON’S National Gallery 
of Art is now showing the first 
comprehensive exhibition of Austra- 
lian Art ever to appear in the United 
States. Sent by the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the exhibit is to be circu- 
lated throughout the states by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, of New York. 
Next showing will be in New York. 
Including works from various Aus- 
tralian National Galleries, and loans 
from artists and collectors (among 
them, Mrs. R. G. Casey, wife of the 
Australian Minister at Washington), 
the exhibit depicts the development 
of the continent’s art in the last 150 
years. Almost as varied as a collec- 
tion can be, it ranges from the bark 
drawings of the aborigines to the fin- 
est oils, water colors, and drawings 
of contemporary painters. 
















































































































America’s Responsibility 
MERICA isthe last rampart, the 
sole remaining hope, of democ- 

racy—of government by the people for 
the people. That is what this country 
means to the human race, over and 
above what it means to Americans. In 
thinking intently of our national in- 
terests and concerns we may be par- 
doned for not more fully seeing and 
realizing what America means to hu- 
manity. It is a big responsibility, but 
one of which we should be proud. 

This great republic, comparatively 
new among the nations of the world, 
is the embodiment of the aspirations 
of countless oppressed generations, It 
is the realization of the dream of the 
great humanitarians of the past, like 
Plato and Socrates. 

America is the one strong country 
where every man has an equal chance 
and standing before the law; where 
there are no privileged classes, no in- 
herited titles, and where the chief 
executive may come from a mansion 
or from a log cabin. Here the individ- 
ual can listen to whom or what he 
pleases, speak, write and express him- 
self freely and unhampered—as long 
as he does not invade the rights or 
disturb the peace of other citizens. 

The United States is not preparing 
to defend itself alone. The wall of our 
fortress is the last rampart of indi- 
vidual freedom and self-government. 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism are 


all enemies of democracy and seek to ‘ 


destroy it. It is our mission to save it. 

Speaking of Americans the great 
French statesman Turgot wrote in the 
18th century: “This people is the hope 
of the human race.” Never was that 
more true than today. 
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Priorities Unemployment 

N THE little town of Meadeville, 

Pa., three large plants employed 
some 6,000 workers at making zippers, 
or slide fasteners. Because of dwind- 
ling supplies of copper, nickel and 
zinc, through the application of “de- 
fense priorities, the plants are faced 
with closing down; workers are 
threatened with unemployment, and 
the town trembles to see one of its 
major supports giving way. 

That is an example of “priorities 
unemployment”—a new and different 
sort of plague that threatens to be 
worse than the “Spanish flu” in the 


days of the First World War. Worse,. 


because up to 2,000,000 men face the 
prospect of being. changed from well 
paid workers to job-hunters. It has 
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Zec in The London Daily Mirror 
Her Wagon Hitched to the Stars 


been estimated that half of the 184,000 
manufacturing plants in the nation 
may be hit. 

“Guns, not gadgets” is the motto 
since the country has been made the 
“arsenal of democracy,” and the mil- 
lions who have been making gadgets 
must turn to guns, or else. Funds al- 
ready allocated for defense purposes 
amount to more than $60,000,000,000— 
more than all salaries and wages in 
1929. No wonder materials have 
quickly grown scarce. 


IE Government is not driving these 
small non-defense industries out 
of business ruthlessly and without 
consideration. There has been a cry of 
“spread the work” since the begin- 
ning. But in the great rush the 
little fellow was largely overlooked. 
Their plants have been made idle 
while the others have been urged to 
run night and day. 
Now, the task of remedying this 
alarming situation has been placed by 
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the President in the hands of Floyd }:. 
Odlum, appointed Director of the Con 
tract Distribution Division of the OP\, 
and Odlum has quickly established « 
large force and plunged into the work 
His first object, apparently, is to co: 
vert as many small plants to defens: 
work as possible; then to take care o{ 
as many unemployed as he can in th 
defense plants. These are steps in the 
right direction, but much more mu 
be done and done quickly if the gadge' 
makers are to survive. 
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Can They Forget? 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has u 

dertaken one of the _ toughes! 
selling assignments in his career. Th. 
other day, when he essayed to poin 
out at a press conference that the Rus 
sian constitution contained guarantec 
for freedom of religion, and endeavor- 
ed to work up American sympathy for 
the Stalin despotism, Mr. Rooseve!! 
took on a task that perhaps shoul: 
not have been attempted. 

Can the American people be hood- 
winked into the thought that nov 
that Russia is the ally of the British i 
the European maelstrom of war, 
they’re not so bad after all. Can th 
American people forget the purges that 
have swept every evidence of religion 
from Communist Russia? Can they for- 
get the slaughter of priests and nuns? 

Can they forget this list of whole- 
sale butcheries, this roll call of Death, 
charged to Stalin through such semi- 
official agencies as Entente Interna- 
tionale Anti-Communist from its Swit- 
zerland headquarters: 

50 Bishops 

4,860 Priests 

7,824 University professors 

8,920 doctors 

65,000 police officials 

120,600 government officials 

45,940 army and navy officials 

360,000 soldiers 

48,000 agricultural agents 

892,000 laborers 

9,600,000 peasants 

What a ghastly army to stalk th: 
plains of Russia in refutation of M: 
Roosevelt’s thesis! 








BY THE WAY— 





People seem impatient because 
many strikes are being called—and ye' 
this is the baseball world series tim: 
isn’t it? 

—_{}—_ 

Because of the vital part played b) 
machines, it has often been said tha! 
“horsepower” will settle this war. Bu! 
it won’t stay settled long unless som: 
real “horse sense” is used after it is 
over. 

—__}—. 


If fuel prices keep on going up. 


keeping warm this winter may be 
come a burning question. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Was Columbus the first to discover 
America? 


e No. History records that Chris- 
topher Columbus glimpsed the shores 
of the New World on Oct. 12, 1492, 
when he Janded on one of the Bahama 
Islands, which he named San Salva- 
dor. Long before that time, however, 
a Chinese Buddhist monk, one Hoei- 
Shin, is supposed to have visited Mex- 
ico. And in 860 A. D. a band of Norse- 
men was driven ashore on what is 
now known as Iceland, and two of 
their number are said to have reached 
Nova Scotia, and finally landed on the 
New England coast along the Charles 
River, near Cambridge, Mass. Much 
later, in 1170, Welshmen are believed 
to had landed on this continent. But 
the discovery of the New World dates 
from the voyage of Columbus. 


How many men in the U. S. answered 
the draft in the World War? 

e The number who answered the 
three registrations at the time of the 
World War was 24,234,000. Some 337,- 
640 persons were listed as draft de- 
serters, of which 163,738 were appre- 
hended. Of those who registered, 
64,693 claimed non-combatant classifi- 
cation and, according to Army re- 


cords, 56,830 of these claims were 


recognized. 


What is the regulation speed of Amer- 
ican golf balls? 


e The United States Golf Associa- | 


tion has recently ruled no golf ball 
can have a velocity greater than 250 
feet per second. The association has 
so ruled to eliminate the threat of 
ausing present golf courses to be- 
come obsolete because of the far-trav- 
eling golf ball. The velocity of the 
balls can be regulated by controlling 
pressure on the core of the ball and 
tightness of the rubber wrappings. 


. * o 


How much aluminum did the nation’s 
housewives give the government in the re- 
cent national campaign? 


® The gross collection of pots and 
pans contributed by housewives to- 
talled 11,835,139 pounds, or about one- 
third of a pound per occupied dwell- 
ing in the United States. The net total 
of aluminum collected was estimated 
by OPM experts to be about 7,000,000 
pounds; other metals, principally iron 
and steel attached to the aluminum 
articles, made up the rest of the pound- 
age. These 7,000,000 pounds will fur- 
nish aluminum parts for more than 
1,900 fighter planes or 350 four-motor- 
ed bombers, and of the gross collec- 
tion 97.4 per cent, or all but 310,000 
pounds, has already been allocated to 
smelters having defense preference 
ratings. Highest gross collection of 





any state was the 1,050,000 pounds of 
pots and pans donated by New York 
housewives. Pennsylvania was second 
with 900,000 pounds, and Massachu- 
setts third with 699,150. Rhode Island- 
ers were the highest contributors per 
dwelling, with 1.088 pounds per occu- 
pied unit contributed to the collection. 


ia 7 . 


What states will observe the early 
Thanksgiving and what states will observe 
the “traditional” Thanksgiving this year? 


e There will be two Thanksgiving 
Days again this year. On Nov. 20, 
nearly two-thirds of the states will 
celebrate Turkey Day. They are Mas- 
sachusetts, where the custom origin- 
ally started; Maine, North Carolina, 
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Rhode Island, Connecticut—all having 
changed the date for the first time this 
year—and Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. Those states that will observe 
“traditional” Thanksgiving (on the 
last Thursday in November) are: Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Vermont. Missouri and Texas have 
not set their Turkey Day yet. This 
is the last year, however, that Thanks- 
giving will be on the earlier date. 
President Roosevelt has announced a 
return to the “traditional” date in 1942, 
because the early Thanksgiving did not 
help Christmas business. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY 


New, ready-reference edition with 
dozens of time-saving exclusive fea- 
tures; gives common meaning of 
word first, includes Biographical 
and Geographical data, 1,200 illus- 
trations, proper names, places, in 
body of dictionary—no separate 
places to look for any word or 
name. Special appendix of For- 
eign words and phrases, legal Hol- 
idays, U. S. Possessions, popula- 
tion statistics, antidotes, symbols, time dif- 
ference., etc., etc. 

No. 16D—REGULAR EDITION. Handsome- 
ly bound in heavy buckram, with spelling, 
pronunciation, meaning, etymology of $1.79 
83,000 English words and phrases. Only 

No. 17D—THUMB-INDEXED EDITION. For 
quickest reference. This De Luxe edition $2.19 
is well worth the small additional cost. 

No. 18D—DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 
AND ANTONYMS. Indispensable to students, 
writers and speakers in the selection $1.00 
of the right word to use. ........... 

No, 19D—ROGET’S THESAURUS. The most 
authoritative and practical soe in the use of 
the English language. ords and phrases 
grou and classified according to $1.00 
the ideas. Now only........... eeee 


understand terms, | 





NOT IF YOU HAVE AN UP TO DATE 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


At these Amazing Bargain Prices you will want one for your home, 
for school and olfice. 
Completely revised and re-edited. This new self-pronouncing giant 
dictionary contains over 60,000 words. Gives their pronunciation, 
definition, spelling in good-sized readable type. 
Joseph Devlin, assisted by a corps of recognized authorities in phil- 
ology and lexicograph. Gives modern meanings defined in easy-to- 
complete dictionary of words from A to Z, an 
illustrated atlas of the world, with 32 colored maps, and many 
other special features. 
No. 13D Price complete, with thumb index, Blue Buckram $1 00 
eae te Se eae errr a 
No. 14D Special De Luxe Gift Edition Bound in black 
genuine leather. Semi-flexible. Fine paper. 32 pages of $2 00 
WR SRGGNOE, wo di cedcccecces ° ° 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary & Atlas, 


ndited by Dr. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Panettoni 


History records that Christopher 
Columbus glimpsed the shores of the 
New World on Oct. 12, 1492. In honor 
of this occasion you may want to try 
this special dish, Panettoni, the recipe 
for which stems from Columbus’ na- 
tive land—lItaly: 

e Ingredients: Two packages gran- 
ular yeast, one cup lukewarm water, 
one teaspoon sugar, one-and-a-half 
cups sifted bread flour, one cup short- 
ening, one cup sugar, one teaspoon 
salt, three eggs and one yoke, grated 
rind and juice of half a_ lemon, 
one-half pound seedless raisins, one- 
fourth pound sliced citron and one- 
fourth cup milk. 

e Directions: First make a sponge 
of the yeast, water, one teaspoon su- 
gar and one-and-a-half cups flour by 
pouring the yeast into the water, 
adding the sugar and letting stand five 
minutes. Then, when yeast is soft, 
stir in the flour and beat smooth. 
Cover and let rise in warm place until 
light—about two hours. 

Then, for the dough, cream together 
the shortening, one cup sugar and the 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) 
each. Complete instructions are in- 
cluded in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





salt. Add the three eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each addition. 
Add lemon, then blend egg mixture 
with the risen sponge and _ beat 
smooth. Add just enough flour to han- 
dle and knead smooth. Lastly, work 
in the raisins and citron, lightly dust- 
ed with flour. 

Let dough rise until just double in 
size, then turn dough on to floured 
board, knead lightly, and divide in 
half. Round each half into a smooth 
ball and place on buttered paper in 
a greased pan. Let rise until increased 
one-half original size. Brush top with 
beaten egg yolk mixed with one- 
fourth cup milk. With sharp knife 
make two or three cuts across each 
loaf, then let rise somewhat longer. 
When dough feels tender when press- 
ed with fimger, bake in moderately 
hot oven. 

aN ae aS Ee, 


Stuffed Peppers 


Stuffed peppers are in season right 
now, and peppers, you know, are one 
of the best vitamin foods we have. 

e Ingredients: Six medium size 
green peppers, one-and-a-half pounds 


Charm For Your Home 


7071—Here’s a gem of a pattern for the 
needlewoman—quantities of small motifs to 
make your linens sparkle. Number contains 
full details. 
. 
7016—These Persian kittens make a color- 
ful wall decoration In any room. Easy 
stitches make it fascinating pick-up work. 
Number contains full details. 





7069—Let these roses grace your chair in 
filet crochet. It'll cost you little if you use 
mercerized cotton. Number contains full de- 
tails. 


7061 — Just one square knitted on two 
needles, and repeated, forms this luxurious 
spread. The pattern stitch is very simple. 
Number contains full details. 
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ground meat, two beaten eggs, one cup 
tomatoes, one cup cracker crumbs 0; 
one-half cup mashed potatoes, one 
small onion (chopped), and one-ha)! 
teaspoon salt, 

e Directions: Remove seed fro 
peppers. Run meat through choppe: 
and mix with other ingredients. Fi 
pepper shells, blanched. Set peppers i 
baking dish in a cup or two of meat 
stock and bake 30 minutes in modera! 
oven. 


Week’s Hints 


q You can clean your dust mops 
with the vacuum cleaner. 

































g To get that rich brown crust 
your pies, mix an egg yolk with a tea 
spoon of cold water and spread ov: 
the pie crust before baking. 


g Sugar used for meringue shoul: 
always be sifted. 


q Pans for cake baking withou' 
greasing should be rubbed hari! 
smooth and shiny with a dry polis! 
ing cloth before pouring in the batt: 


@ When peeling vegetables ani 
fruit, let the peelings fall into a pape: 
sack and they can be disposed 
easily. 


q If egg whites are hard to beat, 
add two or three drops of lemon jui 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Wallpaper Selection 

Builders estimate that two-thirds of 
a house is wall space. The interior 
decorative scheme used on this great 
area is what makes or mars the home. 
But wallpaper, offering an unlimited 


range of decorative possibilities, 
makes the problem fairly easy to 
solve. The three elements to be con- 


sidered in the selection of wallpaper 
are texture, color and tone. But there 
are no hard and fast rules for this. 


Fall-Winter 
Patterns 











Patterns in the News 


410—It flatters your figure and soothes your budget 
: this pretty home mode with scallop trim. Sizes 
34 to 48. Size 36, 434 yards 35 inch fabric. 

407—Going places—the Two-Piece Dress! The 

inded neck, the moulded waistline make it rt 
= gay. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 25 yards 54 inch 
i Tic. 
__278—Woman’s home companion—a pretty apron! 
sake yourself this striking apron with bias panels 
nd non-slip shoulder straps! Sizes small, medium 
and large. Small size, 234 yards 35 inch fabric. 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The Fall- 
Winter Pattern Book is 15 cents—and only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 


PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 


lith Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
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Bamboo Wallpaper for Dining Rooms 


Usually the color of wall materials 
in a house is largely a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Thus taste, not style, is 
usually the key to selection. Many 
home owners solve the problem of 
selecting their wallpaper in this way: 
First, they choose a favorite color and 
appropriate pattern for the living 
room. Then, they make this the key 
color for all the rooms. 

The accompanying picture shows 
one of the new smart patterns being 
used a lot this fall by decorators for 
dining rooms. Designed along a semi- 
naturalistic theme, it shows tall bam- 
boo grass in much the same way it 
actually grows on the Malay penin- 
sula. “Bamboo” comes in natural bam- 
boo colorings of honey-hued stalks 
and brilliant green shoots on all-white 
background. One popular and attrac- 
tive use of this pattern is on the upper 
two-thirds of a dining room wall, 
above a pearl gray or off-white dado. 

uuu — 


Slip Covers 


One of the most economical ways to 
change the color scheme and mood 
of any room in the home is to make 
new slip covers for the furniture. 
Home management specialists now 
call slip covers “room brighteners,” 
for it is just what they do. 

While there are many fine ready- 
made slip covers on the market that 
will fit all types of furniture, many 
housewives are making their own. 
Usually they start by testing their 
sewing ability on the very simple slip 
cover for dining room chairs. Then 
from this they go on to the uphol- 
stered chairs. 

A very important thing is the se- 
lection of slip cover material, With 
plain walls and floor coverings interest 
and variety can be added by means of 
pattern in the slip cover. It is impor- 
tant to keep the design in scale with 
the furniture and the size of the room. 
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STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
About ) MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


carte, 7 OF a Week 


All models tely rebuilt like new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
ature in cajors. Shows all models. See a | - 
our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY, 

FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, 
Dept. 1085 333 W, Monrge St., Chicago, Fit. 


car WANTED 


To Run Store on Wheels 


Tf you have a car you can use it as @ 
MecNess Store on Wheels. Call on regular 
farm customers year after year. Suooty 
their daily necessities make 
money. Bargain deals — Oremiums — 
contests—samples — advertising—make it 
easy to got big orders, 


Some Make $100 In a Week 


Work is pleasant, profitable, permanent. Part or full time. 
Need no selling experience. We help you get started 

supplying everything. Be independent-- Make men 
pay. Write at once for details. (118 


THE McNESS CO., 10 Adams St., Freeport, Illinois 











F 4 HE WAY 
EXTRA MONEY 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The line that offers value and quality. Show Per- 
Sengity ptmastated < prune Poider . 6 exe 

“ as ‘or with name. Extra earnings 
with new WONDER BOX Aseort 
Folders $1. All with inserts. Pays pou 60s Can te 


printed. 8 other assortme ° 


: . 
‘ersonal Christ Co » 
Khe, etmas Cards "Wirite which 


WITH 
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LAST CHANCE 
MAGAZINE PRICES 


Money saved is money made, and you can reall: 
save money by ordering your magazines throw 
PATHFINDER’S specially priced offers NOW— 
before prices are advanced. After November 10, 
when these offers expire, will be too late, 


CLUB NO. 402 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 


Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr, $1 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $2.00—You Save $0.70 
CLUB NO, 406 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 

Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 

Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. . 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.25—You Save $0.85 
CLUB NO 410 
Silver Screen, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
Successful Farming, 1 Yr. s 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
CLUB NO. 414 
Science & Discovery, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal, 1 Yr. se 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
CLUB NO. 419 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
True Story, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. $2 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
CLUB NO. 420 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 Yr. 
Official Detective Stories, 1 Yr. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1 Yr. ? 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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IN FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS FOR ONLY 12!4c APIECE 


private collections. 


Economy in handling and 
shipping unbroken sets 
make it possible for PATH- 
FINDER readers to have the 
entire set at this record low 
price, and That’s Not All. 
With each complete set of 48 
pictures we will give you ab- 
soletely FREE — not one— 
but all three of these gifts: 


1. A Beautiful Collector’s Portfolio, made 
especially for the preservation of these 48 
masterpieces. It is luxuriously bound with 
double flaps. The regular edition portfolio 
is 11% x 14% inches and the deluxe edi- 
tion measures 18 x 21 inches. 

2. 12 Lessons in Art Appreciation, includ- 
ing biographical sketches of all 48 artists 
represented, criticism of their work, and 
black and white reproductions of/ many 
other pictures by each artist. 

3. How to Look at Pictures, 
a brand new book by Hen- 
drick Willem Van Loon 
written especially for .the 
National Committee for Art 
Appreciation, Ltd. This book 
cannot be~ bought in book 
stores. It can be secured only 
as part of the Art Appreciation 
Course sponsored here jointly 
by PATHFINDER and the Na- 
tional Committee for Art Appre- 
ciation, Ltd. 


HENDRICK WILLEM VAN LOON is 
honorary chairman of this art program. 
Its national sponsors include 23 uni- 
versity presidents, 21 museum officials, 
and dozens of other educators and art 
authorities. 


geese ee ee eee eee FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY ***S* See Seeeeeer 


f PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, Write in Below the Titles You Select: 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $......... for which please send me 
4 prepaid the pictures I have indicated below in 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


ENTIRE SET OF 48 REPRODUCTIONS, including 
Lessons in Art Appreciation, Free De Luxe Portfolio, 
and ‘‘How To Look at Pictures,’’ by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, without extra charge. 
Regular Edition @ $6.00 
De Luxe Edition @ $10.00 
SINGLE PRINTS—YOUR CHOICE 
a Regular Edition @ §$.30 . 
Sil on De Luxe Edition @ $.50 Name 
IN LOTS OF FOUR—YOUR CHOICE 
seca Regular Edition @ $1.00 Street 
boaceccceccees De Luxe Edition @ $1.65 a ee poe 
If more pictures are desired, attach this coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on list in above column. 
HWA AWSBBABBBBBRRSEBRRRRRRERRRERRER ERE ERERE EER EE EE EERE ERE EEE EE EEE SE EE ES 
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piece. 


Single Prints ...... 
In Lots of Four .. 





Our country is witnessing a constant increase in appreciation of 
arts by its people. With this “art consciousness” there can be no 
doubt that many of PATHFINDER readers have wanted to see these 
wonderful paintings in the full beauty of their original colors 
Never before has this been possible outside of museums and 
Reproductions that were obtainable cost 
from $2.00 to $50.00 apiece. 

But now by special arrangement with the National Committee for 
Art Appreciation, we can offer you full color reproductions for 
your very own or to give as lasting and treasured gifts. 

The unmounted prints measure approximately 11 x 14 inches, 
they are lithographed on luxurious art paper in six color process, 
bringing out the same full color and beauty as the originals. The 
de luxe editions are mounted on strong mount paper with additiona] 
cut out mount over front, measurin 
for framing. The whole series of 48 Famous Paintings forms 
thrilling panoramic collection of the finest art from the 16th to 
the 20th century—a vivid record of the evolution of art from th 
Italian Renaissance to the present day in America. 

You may order them mounted or unmounted, single prints or 
whole sets of 48 at this special art appreciation price. 


17% x 20% inches and are idea! 


Unmounted De Luxe 

Edition Mounted Edition 4 
eee ee : Bree = 
sod, RE eee Oreos. 
san oe es  <éccencce “e 


HERE i§ THE COMPLETE LIST OF MASTER 
PIECES. MAKE YOUR GELECTION NOW 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


Homer vee es oes ¥e vs bo ee Sere 
LE. ig a a eee Lady With a Sett 
i ths Se's Sw dike OS 4 orem Mother and C! 
SS Soe Lassoing Hors: 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

RS Ce oid a ay wel Sb oe .. Mona Lisa 
i me es a ee 4 ae se Duke of Ferra 


Michelangelo ........ Creation of Ada 
MOOMOE occcse Madonna Tem 


RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
ES Pe Sree Peasant Weddings k 


I «on tun 6-4 0 600.8 bee +0-< Sn ae 

NC Sor RIE wo: oe. ot a 6 ea View of Tre 
EE ar Banker and His Wi 
BAROQUE PAINTING a 
5 re re ee View of Toled 
Caravaggio The Lute Pla 

Lorrain , SatG@adeuan wees Fy 
Vo. eee Infanta Margarita in Red 


PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Vermeer .. Young Woman With a Water J 

his aca ee ocee hk a kee The Bohemian G 

0 ere . The Noble Sila 


PSP Pere ee Fox and Wolf Hu 
ENGLISH PAINTING 

NE << 5°6'0-s 0 a WS Grand Canal, Ven 

Bonington ee CR wae ee eee Sea Coa 
Gainsborough .. Mrs. Grace Dalrymple El! 

Reynolds ...... Colonel George Coussmak‘ 
FRENCH ROCOCO 

Ee eee Mme. De Pompad 

Greuze ... haGsowe ws : Broken FE¢ 
a... SFr Girl With a Marn 

SOE. Wawtaw ues a 60 ; Le Mezz 

CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 

ee Mile. Charlotte du Val D’Og 


Hamlet and Hora 
A Wheelwright’s Y 
. Autu 


Delacroix 
Corot . 
Millet ee ce a ; Ag 
REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 
SS . After the H 
Daumier Third Class Cart 





Monet ; The Seine Near Argent 
ES heel 6:05 o's dae bb Alp od oe O5 Two Dan 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
ese eer . By the Seas! 
Cezanne .... The Blue \ 
Van Gogh : eae The Draw B 


Gauguin Tahitian W 
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PROHIBITION-— 


(Continued from page 4) 


declares, was made necessary by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, specifi- 
cally Leisy v. Hardin in 1890, which 
prevented a state from exercising its 
historic power to fix the conditions 
under which liquors could 
be received wifhin its bor- 
ders. The Court ruled 
that Congress had para- 
mount power over inter- 
state commerce, and that a 
state could not exercise 
police power over liquor 
shipped into it so long as 
the liquor reached the con- 
signee in its original pack- 
age. 

But even the 18th Amend- 
ment could not make the 
states join in enforcing it. 
And, Mr. Dunford points 
out, many wet states sim- 
ply refused to have any 
part in enforcing the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 
Under a democracy, as op- 
posed to a dictatorship, he 
says, such facts must berec- 
ognized. For that reason, 
he feels that the drys have a better 
instrument in Section 2 of the 21st 
Amendment, It says: “The transporta- 


tion or importation into any state, ter-, 


ritory Or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein, in 
violation of the laws thereof, is here- 
by prohibited.” 

Thus state powers over control of li- 
quor, which the Supreme Court once 
knocked down, are constitutionally 
recognized—although the Anti-Saloon 
League does not believe Congress has 
adopted adequate enabling legislation. 
At the same time, any time they have a 
majority in any state, the drys can 
make it bone dry, with the Federal 
Government pledged to make others 
respect the dry laws by preventing 
any shipment of liquor into it. 

Meantime, after eight years of Re- 
peal, how wet, or how dry, is Amer- 
ica, not in the matter of territory, but 
in actual drinking habits? The an- 
swer is encouraging to advocates of 
temperance. Today there are only 
three dry states—Kansas, Oklahoma 
ind Mississippi—against nine states in 
1913. Yet 1913 saw the greatest per 
capita consumption of liquor in our 
recorded: history, 28.8 gallons. Con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1941 
was 14.06 gallons per capita, one-third 
less than 18 years ago. 

What has brought about this de- 
cline? One wag has commented that 
since most Prohibitionists believe in 
ibstinence, the only people working 
‘or temperance are the beer and spirits 
trades. They note that many liquor ad- 
vertisements point out that liquor is a 
luxury, and urge its use in moderation 
as such, 

More seriously, perhaps, they refer 
to the industry’s attempt to regulate 
its own trade practices, and those of 
its retail outlets. They point to the 





five state Alcohol Beverage Study 
committees organized by the Distilled 
Spirits Institute when Dr. Sturgess, of 
Yale, was its head. Some committees, 
notably the one in Michigan, whose 
prominent citizen members have made 
it entirely self-supporting, have made 
thorough researches and urged many 
stringent changes in that state’s en- 





Temperance Leaders Toasting Each Other With Fruit Juices 


tire liquor distribution system. 

But perhaps the best job of self-reg- 
ulation has been done by the United 
Brewers Industria] Foundation. A 
series of state committees have been 
set up by the brewing industry, each 
with a prominent citizen as paid state 
director. Each committee’s job is to 
investigate beer licensees who violate 
the law or the industry’s standards. 
They are warned by the committee if 
the charges are true. Then, if they fail 
to fal! into line, their supplies are shut 
off, or they are turned over to licens- 
ing officials for action. In Tennessee 
during the first five months after the 
committee’s organization in 1939, for 
example, nearly 100 dealers were 
warned, and 50 were turned over for 
license revocation. 

Drys raise an incredulous eyebrow 
at the suggestion that the liquor indus- 
try has helped create the more tem- 
perate America of today. They point 
out that today the liquor industry has 
greater stocks on hand than ever. 
Ethyl alcohol production increased 
22.6 per cent, to 298,845,415 gallons in 
fiscal 1941; distilled spirits production 
increased 22.1 per cent to 175,095,685 
gallons; fermented malt liquors in- 
creased .4 per cent to 1,709,449,182 
gallons; while production of still wines 
increased 34.8 per cent, and of spark- 
ling wines 88.7 per cent over 1940. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
gives the number of wage earners en- 
gaged in the manufacture of distilled 
liquors as 4,091, a decrease of 34.2 
per cent over 1937, with salaried em- 
ployees numbering 1,031. The prod- 
ucts of the industry were valued at 
$56,080,195, a decrease of 50.4 per cent 
over 1937. In the rectifying and blend- 
ing industry, the number of wage 
earners for 1939 was 2,816 against 
7,094 in 1937. Salaried personnel num- 
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bered 992. The value of rectified and 
blended products in 1939 was $49,143,- 


000, against $144,455,224 in 1937. The . 


values given do not include taxes on 
liquor sold. The peak year for liquor 
consumption since repeal was 1937. 

Decreased liquor consumption has 
come despite an increase in the num- 
ber of retail outlets for liquor. 

No, the drys say, the li- 
quor trade’s efforts to sell 
its products have increas- 
ed. Reduced consumption 
may be attributed to other 
factors. Among them are 
education; the tremendous 
increase in the sale of fruit 
and vegetable juices, whose 
manufacturers point out 
their high vitamin content 
when competing in adver- 
tising with the liquor in- 
dustry; the increase in pop- 
ular sports and the desire 
for physica] fitness; the 
use of more leisure time 
for travel, especially by 
automobile; and even bet- 
ter housing. 

Though the drys observe 
with satisfaction that con- 
sumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages is on the decrease, 
its control is likely to remain a prob- 
lem unless or until one of man’s oldest 
known habits is eradicated. Until then, 
the best solution will remain “Laws 
that public sentiment makes in the 
first place, and can secure their en- 
forcement in the next place.” 


FREE yo 


you 
A COMPLETE 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


After ten lessons in this interesting subject, you 
will be able to understand things that now seem 
so inexplicable; like, why there are wars; the 
cause of poverty in the midst of plenty; where 
wages come from; what causes labor disputes; 
whether we are heading for a post-war de- 
pression; how Communism can be avoided, and all 
these economic subjects which the world is talk- 
ing about. No matter how well informed you are 
about events, this course will improve your un- 
derstanding. 


WHY THIS COURSE IS FREE 


Because a few men of means and ideals make it 
possible. Just as some people believe in aiding 
hospitals and churches, 
so this group of civic 
minded men believe that 
in bringing you a knowl- 
edge o economics you 
will be benefited, and the 
country will be benefited. 

The textbook for the 
course is the world’s best 
seller on economics — 
“Progress and Poverty.”’ 
You don’t have to buy 
a copy to take the course; 
every library has one. If 
you want a copy of this 
571 page, cloth bound, 
classic, send one dollar 
with the coupon. If you 
have a copy—most people 
have—just send for the 
first lesson paper. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY NOW. MAIL COUPON 
ae ae ee oe ne ee os oe ee ee ee me me ee 

Henry George School of Social Science, 
32 East 29th Street, New York. 
Send me first lesson paper of the Free 
Correspondence Course in Pundamental 
Economics, as advertised in The Pathfinder. 


Enclosed find one dollar. 
of “Progress and Poverty.”’ 


Acme 





Send me a copy 















































































~ BOOK: REVIEW 


“Life’s Pathway” As I See It—(Pyra- 
mid Press, $2)—At a time when vari- 
ous “isms” and ideologies are strug- 
gling for supremacy in society Dr. 
Miles A. McGrane, a physician in Troy, 
N. Y., has come forward with his 
philosophy of the individual. He 
writes as if he were conversing with 
a friend, for although his subject is 
philosophy, he has handled each of his 
topics briefly and to the point. His 
book begins with some interesting 
chapters on the origin of man, and 
heredity, environment, and education 
of the individual. Later, he brings his 
work up to date with comments on the 
present war and internal problems in 
America. 





The Colorado Conquest (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $3)—More exciting than any 
movie or fiction story is the tale of 
the mighty Colorado River—the Red 
Bull—and man’s attempt to master it. 
The author of this intriguing book, 
David O. Woodbury, sketches in the 
background of the Red Bull and the 
Imperial Valley before he narrates 
the epic of the conquest. The Colo- 
rado, the most turbulent of all Amer- 
ican rivers, has changed its course 
time without number. Men have loved 
it, cursed it and, finally, got Wash- 
ington to give them the money to 
bridle it with the great Boulder Dam. 
But the author points out that war is 
still on between the Red Bull and 
American engineers who will have to 
build more dams in future years if they 
would keep the Red Bull in hand. 


. o * 


How I Toured the World on Nothing 
(Useful Publications, 50c)—The au- 
thor, Walter Buchler, underrates him- 
self. He toured the world without any 
cash, it is true, but he was quick with 
pencil and typewriter, has an inquir- 
ing mind, a good camera. With this 
equipment only, this young English- 
man spent four years touring Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. 
He sincerely believes other people can 
see the world on a shoe string as he 
did and have a grand time doing it. 

The Airmen Speak (Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Co., $2.50)—From the many 
broadcasts Royal Air Force flyers 
have made over the British Broadcast- 
ing stations, Bentley Beauman has 
culled 75 of the best of these life-and- 
action dramas. Officers and men, the 
bombers, minelayers, balloon squads, 
coastal command and flying school 
units of the R. A. F. all give their ver- 
sion of the “thrill” of their different 
jobs. Not only does each division of 
Britain’s colorful air arm get credit in 
this way for individual accomplish- 
ments, but the reader also has an op- 
portunity to learn how the R. A. F. 
operates. The most interesting parts 
of the book are the stories of the 
R. A. F. action in the battle of Dun- 
kerque and the aerial dog-fights, 


International 


Power Plays the Yank in the R. A. F. 


which are, incidentally, a pretty dan- 
gerous way to seek adventure. 
. . . 


Peter Churchmouse (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $1)—This book for little children, 
one of the bedtime story variety, will 
delight the  three-to-six-year-olds. 
From the first page of Peter’s dilemma 
to the last page of Peter’s content- 
ment, the small child will be absorbed 
in the life struggle of a poor little 
churchmouse. The author, Margot 
Austin, has drawn her own clever il- 
lustrations of the earnest Peter and 
his wide-eyed friend Gabriel. They 
will furnish much enjoyment to small 
Tommy even though he cannot read 
“Peter Churchmouse” himself. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





VERMONT 


Nickname—“Green Mountain.” 

Motto—Freedom and Unity. 

State Flower—Red Clover. 

Area—9,564 sq. mi. (42nd in rank). 

Population—359,231 (45th in rank; 
38.7 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.2 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $858,000,000 
($2,258 per capita). 

Settled—1724. 

Entered Union—1791. 

Capital—Montpelier (Pop. 8,006). 

Largest City — Burlington (Pop. 
27,686). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 30 members and a house 
of representatives of 246 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and one representative. 

Governor—William H. Wills (Rep.); 
term, two years; salary, $5,000. 

Products—Dairy products, maple 
sugar, tobacco, cereal grains, fruits, 
granite, marble, textiles, paper, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 78,335 votes 
and Democrats 64,244. Electoral vote 
—Republican 3. 

[Readers desiring more information about Vermond 


may obtain it by writing to the Vermont Public Serv- 
ice, 48 State House, Montpelier, Vt.—Ed.] 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

A Yank in the R. A. F. (Twentiet} 
Century-Fox)—Like the U. S. Army in 
“Parachute Battalion,” the British 
Royal Air Force provides most of th 
action in this thrill-fill€d screen play 
As a matter of fact, the highlight o! 
the show is the R. A. F.’s role in th: 
evacuation of Dunkerque. The stor, 
is commonplace. A young Americar 
flyer (Tyrone Power) ferries a plan 
to Britain for gold, not glory, and 
meets a former sweetheart (Bett 
Grable), who is singing in Londo: 
cafes and driving an ambulance. Cast 
ing about for a job that will allow hin 
to be near her he joins the R. A. fF 
The players are well cast. The pho 
tography is excellent. 






































































Unexpected Uncle (RKO Radio) 

Now that we know how a female re 

acts to a $1,000,000 legacy from the re- 

cent “Million Dollar Baby,” we have 

the male’s reaction to “Unexpected i 
Uncle.” A young man, played by) 
James Craig, is just about run ragged 
handling his fortune. Quite by chanc: 

he meets a middle-aged Florida: 
Charles Coburn, who also at one time 

had money to burn. He pities the 
wealthy scion and, with the aid of hi 
protegee, Ann Shirley, induces the . 
young man to come to a birthday 
party, and stop worrying about his 
gold this one evening. . The actors al! 
give creditable performances, but th: 
story is a bit contrary to human na- 
ture. As a whimsical comedy, however, 
it isn’t bad entertainment. 


Ice-Capades (Republic)—This latest 
Republic film is a combination of 
comedy and skating routines. The 
story is about a Broadway promote! 
who decides to stage an ice revue, 
starring a winsome young immigran! 
who has, unfortunately, gained illega! 
entry into the country. James Ellison 
and Jerry Colonna, as news reel men, 
attempt to straighten out the girl’s in 
migration problems, and _ Dorothy, 
Lewis is the little girl of the silve: 
skates. Colonna gives off most of th 
gags, lots of hot air. 

Father Takes a Wife (RKO)—Fans 
rarely see old favorites on the scre: 
again after an absence of seven yea! 
but in “Father Takes a Wife” fil! 
goers once again have a chance [o 
watch glamorous Gloria Swanson 
the pre-glamor era get her man. Th 
rare situation in which the four lead 
ing characters find themselves mak: 
for real comedy. Son often seek 
Dad’s advice on whether he should o 
should not marry, but what happen 
when Dad comes to a conservative!) 
wedded son and confesses his love fo! 
a charming actress? That’s the set-up 
in this Gloria Swanson comeback film 
Miss Swanson is the sought-after lady: 
Adolphe Menjou is the not-so-youns 
but romantic swain. 
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Question of Speed 

Suppose that a Federal law were en- 
acted and enforced forbidding the making 
and use of cars able to go more than 25 
miles an hour. This would cut out the 
main highway danger, which lies in speed 
(combined with lack of judgment, sense, 
and conscience) Why do we need 
to go like crazy today? It is only a mania. 
Of course, the mere mention of enacting 
such a law would raise the fiercest kind 
of protests, and the expense of changing 
into a foolproof gearing system would be 
tremendous, But so is the present cost 
of auto smashes—over a billion dollars a 
year, besides 40,000 killed and over a 
million more or less seriously hurt. All 
in favor of good sense and sound bones 
say I. I, 

Edgar Rotschy 

Vancouver, Wash. 


* . 7 


The article “Highway Safety” has some 
outstanding excellence. So many of our 
most serious wrecks could be avoided. A 
man. waved as he passed me going at 60 
per in a misty rain, on a wet pavement. | 
happen to know he had an hour to go 


10 miles. 
J. W. Hendrix 
Abilene, Tex. 


False Prophets 
Better practice the principles of Jeffer- 
son than forget to practice them and build 
a costly monument to him. False prophets 
have arrived. They are socialism and 
communism, Socialism is like the mother 
who gives her children too many don’t’s 
for trivial things, and when they get 
downright ornery lets them get by with 
it. Communism swings too far left, and 
lets the lazy, shiftless, and dishonest 
share equally or better with the honest, 
industrious and thrifty. 
Mrs. M. C. Hubbard 
Chicago, Ill. 


Union Leaders @& Strikes 

The statement of. Ruth Urbanus in 
PATHFINDER, Sept. 13, relative to labor 
union laws, should be corrected. The 
writer states that union laws are not 
made by the head of the union but by the 
members themselves. This is as it should 
be; however, it is not correct in many 
cases. The undersigned was a labor union 
nember for many years while the mem- 
bership was large and attendance good. 
The union business was dominated by a 
ninority who gave little thought to good 
nd welfare, but were continually foment- 
ng trouble . . . Unionism is a business 
that requires men of business ability. 
Look over your union leaders. How many 
of them would you vote for to fill re- 
ponsible positions in the world of affairs? 

D. Williams 

Rodeo, Cal. 


Mr. Lindbergh is being severely criti- 
cized as pro-Hitler. But he is only talk- 
ing, While these strikes are “being in 
action” for Hitler by holding up aid to 
Hitler’s opponents, That is the greatest 
help these “stay at homes” can give. They 
won't work nor let others do so. If this 
threatened railway workers’ strike of 
1,250,000 members is called, the President 
may have to call out the military to pre- 
serve order . True, the unions 
are fighting monopoly, but two wrongs 
don’t make one right. Fighting mo- 
nopoly by trying to monopolize labor is 


READERS WRITE 





not the right principle . I may be 
wrong like many others for we can’t all 
be right, but it seems to me selfishness is 
the root of all this trouble. 


L. A. Pine 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Guest Editorials 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the unusually fine article “The Emotion 
of Fear,” by Harold W. Dobbs, in a re- 
cent issue. This is the finest I have read 
or heard on this vital subject in either 
the medical or lay spheres. I have passed 
this copy about to my friends, and each 
of them has been as favorably impressed. 

Dr. Samuel H. Kagan 


The guest editorial by Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, issue of Sept. 20, says, “half of those 
qualified do not vote.” The right idea 
unfortunately expressed, He should have 
worded it “half of those who vote are 
not qualified.” 


Augusta, Me. 


J. L. Egleston 

Wadena, Minn. 7 

Your guest editorial by Samuel Petten- 
gill is so plain and to the point it is the 
implication of Bible lore: “Apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” His words are fitly 
spoken, capable of being understood and 
appreciated by the tutored and the un- 
tutored alike. 


Springfield, Ill. 


The guest editorial on “The Pursuit of 
Happiness” reveals the general willing- 
ness of the well-to-do to keep their friend- 
ship with the rich and preach to the poor. 

Kendall D. Bass 


John B. Gardner 


Cassadaga, Fla. 


Bouquets 

Your “By Any Other Name?” column is 
very enjoyable, as is all the rest of the 
PATHFINDER magazine. Since my time 
is rather limited, the condensed material 
is of great value to me in getting the 
news of the day. Your magazine has al- 
ways been one of my favorites, and I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the recent series of 
articles on the Army and Navy. We all 
hope you continue to render such worth- 
while services to your readers, 


Robert J. Rouhier 


Louisville, Ky. 


I have checked back and found that my 
first subscription to PATHFINDER was 
in 1912. This subscription was taken by 
a fine farmer friend of mine, living north 
of Muncie, by the name of Wallace Win- 
gate. Appreciating the favor that Wallace 
Wingate did me, inasmuch as we cannot 
get along without PATHFINDER, I re- 
cently sent in a subscription signed by 
Chester C. Wingate who is the son of 
Wallace Wingate, now secretary-treasurer 
of the Merchants National Bank, Muncie’s 
strongest financial institution. I think I 
am honoring Mr. Wingate in insisting on 
his taking this subscription, and I am at- 
tempting to repay his father the kindness 
done to me back 30 years ago. 

Harold Hobbs, Sr. 
Muncie, Ind. ree her 


I love PATHFINDER and have had it 
many years and expect to have it as long 
as my 77 years leave me here. 


E. Armstrong 
Franklinville, N. Y. 


HAVE You HEARD WITH THE NEW 


Gepuzit. RAVOX 


Only 
$7950 


Accepted by 


HOME 
roe “g the Council of 


AND Physical 
OFFICE USE aoe oe 


Only Zenith engineering and mass production permit 
this enormous value. Operates on electric light line, 
saving dollars and battery costs, thereby acting as 
an auxiliary unit to your wearable hearing aid. If 
you are hard of hearing and responsible, we trust 
you. Try Ravox for ten days with ‘our compliments 
at no cost whatever to you. Easy payment plan if 
you decide to keep it. 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send me information concerning 
free home trial. 


PG ctemnpdintintnt verre cobscvesoeenstunt 








Wiest == source of knowledge 
dnanieh quite Goan 


to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 

This wisdom is not lost — it is with- 
fei from from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Addrest: Scribe 3 YD. 


Pn ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California 





















This magnificent copy of Geet: 
ina! toy} —:. 
ees y—! "Washington will, will be 


instroctors. Real shop w: -heated buildings. 
»oard in our steam- heated y — —, We pay A fare to hville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto- Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 





po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to 
be sprinkled on upper or lower plates, 
holds false teeth more a. in place. 
Do not slide, slip or rock. o comeay: 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. a, 
TEETH is alkaline (non-acid). 


sour. Checks abate odor” (dentare 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
store. 





UNBELIEVERS SCOFF 47 xo 


Cen yee ae Ge oy Sy "iy People’s 

a minds your 

cnsons explain the old religious truths and ¢ ye ne 
only 


pH for believing. Send 
Course and 


Home lesson. 
RICHARD E. HAMMONS . 
Teacher of Divinity, 4712 North Avenue, Chicago 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Elephant Walk 


Children like to imitate the various 
animals. When stunts are in order on 
the playground or at a party, a lot of 
fun can be had by having the young- 
sters imitate all kinds of animals. And 
since exercise is supposed to be good 
for all of us, the grown-ups might get 
their daily dozen by instructing the 
children in the way it is done. You 
can imitate bears, horses, cows and so 
on. But one of the most difficult to do 
is the elephant walk. First stand 
erect, then bend forward, keeping the 
knees straight, and place the hands 
flat on the floor in front of the feet. 
Now walk forward and backward, but 
be sure to keep the elbows and knees 
stiff throughout. 





Brain Teaser 

Those who solve this egg problem 
will have a perfect right to cackle at 
their success. Eggs are now worth good 
money, poultry raisers are taking 
more eggs to market, and a record- 
breaking goal of 50 billion eggs in 
1942 has been set by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture officials — more than 
4,000,000,000 dozen eggs. In this par- 
ticular problem, a woman who makes 
her living by raising poultry took a 
basket of eggs to town. To her first 
customer she sold half her eggs and 
half an egg. To the second she sold 
half of the remainder and one-half an 








Meaning of Dreams 





Should He Ignore His Dream? 

“Lucky that was just a dream,” he thinks, “‘or I'd 
lose my job.”’ 

But he’s wrong. 
Often it reveals something in yourself that you 
mever knew—and perhaps should know. 

Dreams, you see, can really — when you take 
them to heart. You may dream of stains, inkspots, 
because you're feeling guilty about something. Think- 
ing out what it is might relieve you greatly. 

Instead of lightly dismissing these dreams, use 
them to help solve your problems. Our 32-page k- 
let gives the scientific explanations for several dreams 
ar ok falling off a cliff, running from wild animals 

other typical dream situations. Tells why some 
dreams are “prophetic.” 


No dream is “just a dream.”’ 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘‘The Mean- 


ing of Dreams’’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The following booklets are also available at 15c 


No, 193—‘‘Fashion Drawing Made Easy,”’ 
No, 121—‘‘How To Improve Your Vocabulary.” 





egg. The third customer bought half 
of her remaining eggs and one-half an 
egg. Then on counting the eggs left in 
her basket she found that she had 
exactly three dozen left. The question 
is: How many eggs did she start to 
town with? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The time 
between 4 and 5 was 36 12/13 minutes 
past 4 o’clock. 

——————_—_—- ao 


Geometrical Puzzle 


Last week’s puzzle was to determine 
the number of geometrically correct 
figures in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration. How many 
circles, triangles, 
squares, hexagons 
and octagons did 
you find? If you 
didn’t give up too 
quick, count the 
same figures over 
and over, or miss a lot of them, you 
probably found that there were ex- 
actly 451 geometrically correct figures 
in the illustration, counting the outer 





circle. If you don’t believe it, count 
"em. 

eo 
Smiles 


Boogy—Did you tell her, when you 
proposed to her, that you were un- 
worthy of her? That always makes 
a hit. 

Woogy—I was going to—but she 
told it to me first. 


Chubb—Where did the word “Satan” 
come from? 

Duff—I think it is just an Old Nick 
name. ; 

Ed—tThey tell me at your office that 
you are only one of two clerks. And 
yet you told me you were a director. 

Clara—Well, I am. I’m director 
of envelopes. 





Bjorn—So your son is in college? 
How is he making it? 

Crabshaw—He isn’t making it. I’m 
making it and he’s spending it. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Mr. TUBBS owns and operates a 
steam laundry at Haskell, Tex., while 
just across the street from his place 
of business Mr. SELF operates the 
HELPY-SELFY laundry. 

These fall days JACK FROST pre- 
sides as president of the student body 
at the Newberg (Ore.) High School. 

Ellis DRIVER of Neda, Ia., drives a 
truck. 

GANG & KOPP are law partners in 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Add marriages: Anna Viola HOL- 
STEIN to Clarence L. HEREFORD. at 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


PATHFINDER 


Mrs. Bing—If this war keeps on, 
the Government is going to contro! 
everything. 

Mrs. Sting—Well, it’s going to have 
an awful time with that Jones boy 
who lives next door. 


Camp Inspector—Have you shaved 
today, Draftee? 

Draftee—Yes, sir! But my pocket- 
knife was dull and I had to shave 
with a razor the Army furnishes. 


Mrs. Dolcini—Does your husband 
worry over the increasing cost of liv- 
ing and the mounting grocery bills? 

Mrs. Pometto—No; he says there’s 
no sense in both him and the grocer 
worrying over the same bills. 


Goolsby (nodding toward lady pass 
ing)—Now there’s a woman who 
makes the little things count. 

Zimpir—What does she do? 

Goolsby—She teaches arithmetie in 
our grade school. 


Ethel — We’re going to give the 
bride-to-be a shower. 

Johnny—Count me in. I'll bring the 
soap. 





HOBBIES 





HE biggest collection of salt and 

peppér shakers we’ve came across 
belong not to a woman, but to a man 
Charles Rollings, of St. Bernice, Ind. 
In the past four years he has collected 
more than 950 sets of shakers from 
every state in the Union, Hawaii, 
Cuba, the British West Indies, China 
and Mexico. His collection is made up 
of not only glass, china, aluminum, 
pottery, silver, and tin shakers, but 
also sets made from cedar, cherry, 
maple and red wood, alabaster, and 
South American figure gum. Mrs. Rol- 
lings’ collection of 500 pitchers rivals 
her husband’s hobby in interest. Sev- 
eral of the pitchers are over 100 years 
old. They are from all over the U. S. A., 
China, England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, and two from Mata- 
moras, Mexico. Novelties are those 
with the faces of Al Smith and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt painted on them and 
one made of Cherokee Indian pottery. 


* * 


Alexander Vasko, of the Cedarcrest 
Sanatorium, at Hartford, Conn., rides 
an interesting hobby. For the past two 
years he has collected stamped picture 
postcards and now has in his colle 
tion cards from 20 states and a number 
from foreign countries. Most of his 
postcards are prints of buildings and 
parks, and many are prints of scenes 
of great and famous cities here and 
abroad. 


* * o 


Probably the youngest collector of 
perfume bottles in America is four- 
year-old Annette Ruby Grosz of Moor- 
head, Minn. During the past 12 months 
she has made a collection of 75 “fume” 
bottles, as she calls them. A hobb) 
ist who thoroughly enjoys her hobby. 
Annette discards her finest toys to 
play with her collection. 
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RHYME & REASON 





NTHUSIASM is the greatest asset in 

the world... It beats money and power 
and influence. Single-handed the enthu- 
siast convinces and dominates where the 
wealth accumulated by a small army of 
workers would scarcely raise a tremor of 
interest. Enthusiasm tramples over 
prejudice and opposition, spurns inaction, 
storms the citadel of its object, and like 
an avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all 
obstacles. It is nothing more or less than 
faith in action. 

—HENRY CHESTER 


. * * 


Egotism is an alphabet of one letter. 
—ENGLISH PROVERB 


* * * 


By wisdom wealth is won, 
But riches purchased wisdom yet for none. 


—BAYARD TAYLOR 


* * * 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 
—WESLEY 
* +. 7 
The secret of the true love of work is 
the hope of success in that work; not for 
the money reward, for the time spent, or 
for the skill exercised, but for the suc- 
cessful result in the accomplishment of 
the work itself. 
—SIDNEY A. WELTMER 


. . . 


Beauty is expression. When I paint a 
mother I try to render her beautiful by 
the mere look she gives her child. 

—JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


* * * 


Economizing for the purpose of being 
independent is one of the soundest indi- 
cations of manly character. 

—SAMUEL SMILES 


As distant prospects please us, but when 
near 
We find but desert rocks and fleeting air. 
—GARTH 


7 . * 


Be always at leisure to do good; never 
make an excuse to decline the offices of 
humanity. 

—M. AURELIUS 

A man is valued according to his own 
estimate of himself. 

—TURKISH PROVERB 


* * * 


The world is a witch that puts us off 
with false shows and appearances. 
—WILLIAM HAZLITT 


* * * 


When a firm, decisive spirit is recog- 
nized it is curious to see how the space 
clears around a man and leaves him room 
and freedom, 

—JOHN FOSTER 

The secret of wealth lies in the letters 

S 2 “Waoee 
—GREEK PROVERB 


* - 


Two things a man should never be angry at: 
W hat he can help, and what he cannot help. 
"—BUCKMINSTER 


* * 


What we can do for another is the 
test of powers; what we can suffer for 
is the test of love. 

—BISHOP WESTCOTT 


There is an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their neigh- 
bors good. One person I have to make 
gs00d: myself. But my duty to my neigh- 


bor is much more nearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy 
if I may. 

—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


* * * 


Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. 


—BAILEY 


Justice, sir, is the great interest of man 
on earth. 
- —DANIEL WEBSTER 


I think that to have known one good, old 
man—one man, who, through the chances 
and mischances of a long life, has carried 
his heart in his hand, like a palm-branch, 
waving all discords into peace—helps our 





faith in God, in ourselves, and in each 
other more than many sermons. 


—G. W. CURTIS 


A flatterer has water in one hand and 
fire in the other. 
—GERMAN PROVERB 


+ + 


Good name in man or woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their soul. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
Even war is better than a wretched 
peace, 
: —TACITUS 
Whether you be man or woman you 
will never do anything in this world with- 
out courage. It is the greatest quality of 
the mind next to honor. 
—JAMES L, ALLEN 


Divinity consists in use and practice, 
not in speculation. 


—LUTHER 
















million people. 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 


known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. earn- 
ings. No experience needed to start. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box J-1-PAT, Freeport, Iil. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1. oo ~Gost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


$1. Also famous “‘Beauticraft’’ 2l-card $1 Christmas 
Assortment. Pays 50c profit. 14 Assortments—Gift 
Wraps, Etchings. Samples on approval. Hertel, 305 
Adams, Dept. 1020, Chicago. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


STORIES REVISED; MARKETED. Details Free. 
Hursh, Box F-1013, Harrisburg, Penna. 


AVIATION 
GET INTO AVIATION! Earn $2000 to $5000 a year 














mand. School Government Approved. Write for in- 
fcrmation. Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 432 Air- 
craft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE FIRST LOCALLY servicing copyrighted Simpli- 

fied Tax Compiling Bookkeeping System. Permanent, 
profitable franchise. Write, Thrif-Tee, Danville, Illi- 
nois. 











DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion materfal and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 891, 6217 S. Halsted St., 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN—Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvass- 

ing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 24032, Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


MAKE $1.00 AN HOUR, YEAR ROUND, full or spare 
time, entirely by mail Details free. Reliable, Box 
182. Springfield, Il. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 

quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big 

; Some making $100 in a week. 

Wonderful new propesten. Particulars free. Write 
. 536, Freeport, Illinois. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 
GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Pree. ‘Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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MENTALLY ISOLATED? JOIN CLUB. Exchange 
opinions by mail. GPO, Box 262P, New York City. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than two 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—5O cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted-as words. * 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 








Do you want agents? Want to work up a 


Each initial and group 


NEEDLEWORK 


EARN $5.00 DOZEN EMBROIDERING APPONS. 
Stamp brings particulars. National, 1123-H Broad- 
way, New York. 
_________NURBSES TRAINING SCHOOLS a es 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-10, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don't 
delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLAR- 

ENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 1K37 

Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 


Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, lke glass. Prints lie flat, Le | 
pasiers. ys T- P a bay - 4 a 
margins, no fuss juare 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. oom slide pice 
tures into transparent pe 3 > ae 
lay to the world, 


gum holds 'em in 
therette covers. 








place—ready to 
Neatly bound in cnives binder, ms 
Sixteen 9 x 11-in. pages. holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. der now, only $1.69 each 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE—TO PATHFINDER _ READERS: : Any | roll de- 

veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
and two Free leathertone frames, only 25c; 20 re- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100—$1.00. Roll developed, 16 
prints 25c. 5x7 cxhepements 10c. 3-—25c. Nordskog, 
60 Maywood, Illinois. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS {from “your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 





SONG BOOKS 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. Simple 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open fiat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25c per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Sery- 
ice. 2414 Douglas Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C.. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and 
my! Rae Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
u ng, 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


VIEWS OP WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s’ greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Ley of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bldg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal erve Bank, Corcoran ed of Art, 
Arlington Memoria! Bridge, "Rock Creek et Mg 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic meee me ion of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most im t elty. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies. post 
Make nice Christmas. ar "ated or party gifts. 
finder, Washington, D. C 
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Look At These Features 


e New, faster f. 5.6 lens for clear action pictures. 


e 8mm. film in 30-foot lengths—fits any standard 8mm. 
projector. 


e New optical view finder centers objects perfectly. 

e Quiet-running, powerful spring motor. 

e Quick-loading and unloading mechanism. 

e New-type, self-locking film spindle prevents jamming. 
e New antique bronze finish. 


e Makes clear, sharp theatre-quality genuine movies at 
less than snapshots. 


e Fully guaranteed by Univex. 


‘ PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, + 
® 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Bu 





3 accept your Special Offer to PATHFINDER readers before prices go § 
Please send me a genuine guaranteed True View Univex Movie Camera g 
p< 2 rolis of film FREE. I will pay postman $9.95 plus postage, on de- 
livery. If I am not satisfied in every way after using it for 7 days, I may 
return it to you and get my $9.95 back. This also entitles me to 90-day 
option on projector and films at present iow prices. 


BUMS cc cccccccccccccc nec csescecccece coc vccceccivocevcecovesecectes 


ED ccc ccc ccc besdepevcccescns ceccees Feeeee see ceeciee oes secceeesa 


' 
SL er ee eee ery ee 0 ‘ 
Check here if enclosing $9.95 with coupon, in which case we will ' 
pay all postage charges, and send 2 rolls of film and Instruction 
Book Free. Same refund guarantee es, of course. This also & 
entitles you to 90-day option on projec and films at present low § 
prices. ' 
' 
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THE MOVIE CAMERA 


THAT TAKES THEATRE QUALITY MOVIES 
AT A COST LESS THAN SNAPSHOTS 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL TO 
PATHFINDER’S 
READERS For only 





$995 


BY special arrangement with the manufac- 
turer, PATHFINDER readers are now given 
an unusual opportunity of owning a Genuine Movie 
Camera at the lowest price ever offered. Not 
$100.00—not $50.00—not $25.00, but just $9.95 
complete, delivered to you any where in the U. 5. 
and possessions. 


Features never before possible at such a low 
price! A’ bargain offer in a class by itself. A 
genuine, high-quality True-View movie camera, 
made and guaranteed by UNIVEX, a name famous 
in camera manufacturing. 


Save money! Invest wisely now before prices go 
up. Buy this sensational, high quality movie 
camera now. Take it with you on vacation trips, 
visits, picnics and public gatherings. Record the 
growth and activity of your family and friends for 
a lifetime. What a thrill you will get from taking 
and showing your very OWN movies. 


Through a special introductory offer we are able to offe: 
this high-grade camera for a limited time, while the supply 
lasts, to PATHFINDER readers exclusively. The camera uses 
economical 8mm rolls of film costing only 95c as against $3 
$4, $5 in larger cameras. The pictures you take and show ar: 
as clear and large, when  —piamee on the screen, as most 
high-priced $100-$200 movies 


Take our word for it that this is a real bargain. Note 
features listed. Send no money. We'll gladly send it on ap 
proval—you pay postman on delivery plus carrying charg: 
or, if you wish to save more, send $9.95 with order and w 
will pay all charges. Send a camera to the boy at camp. Giv 
one to the students going to college. Get one for yoursel! 
NOW. It’s areal investment, You'll get most for your mone) 
We have a good stock on hand, enough to fill PATHF INDE K 
readers’ needs, but you must hurry, for with defense materials 
getting priorities, this price may be withdrawn anytime. 

_ FREE, for early orders: With orders received early we will 
include 2 FREE rolls of film so that you can begin taking pic 
tures as soon as you get your camera. Order now—use the 
coupon at the left. Free instruction book included, too. 


BUY NOW BEFORE PRICES GO UP 














